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CHAPTER VIII. 


Trouscot Parwer was not what people call a 
bad man, or, to speak more correctiy, he did 
not intend to be so; bat from early youth he 
had never placed the least constraint on his 
wishes and inclination. With him to desire a 
thing meant to have it, supposing its possession 
within the limits of possibility. 

He was not a popular man with his own 
sex, but many women liked him ; he knew so 
well how to hide his foibles from their eyes, 
and there was sach a touch of masterfulness 
about him which took their fancy. 

He had hosts of acquaintances, but few 
real friends ; and though he had had a succes. 
_ of love affairs from the time he left school 

ehad never known what love really meant 
until he met Nell Briarley. 
P It was not clear even to himself what he 
on to — out ti an te 
moment he met her in the woods 
tound Milby he loved her. 
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He was captivated by her sweet, flower- 
tinted face, and yet more by the utter uncon- 
sciousness with which she received his atten- 
tions. To the blasé man of the world her 
innocent simplicity was refreshing. 

His passion was fanned by her resistance 
into a flame, and the acquaintance began by 
him merely to while away an idle hour ended 
by becoming the strongest feeling of his nature. 

He knew she did not love him—was per- 
fectly aware that he owed her reluctant accept- 
ance of his suit only to her anxiety about her 
mother; bit this did not daunt him. He 
made discreet inquiries, and found that Mrs. 
Briarley was in very delicate health, and it 
was hardly probable she would live long. 

This exactly fitted in with Mr. Palmer’s 
arrangements. Pablicly engaged to Lady 
Charlotte Maitland he could not outrage 
public opinion by marrying Nell openly. 

His idea was a secret wedding, after which 
his young wife could live under her mother's 
care in Devonshire until such time as he was 
able to break with his middle-aged fiancée. To 
do him justice bigamy never entered into his 

08. 








(MR, PALMER,” LADY EMILY SAID, ‘'I CAN SEE FROM YOUR MANNER YOU THINK THEBE HAS BEEN AN AcoIpENT | ’’] 


He had run through a great deal of property, 
and now only pcssessed the old Manor House, 
and an income under a thousand, which, to a 
man of his taste, meant poverty. To marry 
openly a penniless bride, and take her into 
society was not to be thought of; but Lady 
Charlotte was exactingand imperious. Given 
time, he could easily so aggravate her self-love 
that she would break off the engagement her- 
self, where all the blame of the 2 gare would 
fall on her shoulders ; and he could pose as the 
injared party, without letting the world into 
the secret that all the while he possessed a 
beautiful young wife hidden in distant Devon- 
shire. 

Nell was such a child still her beauty would 
only gain development and maturity in a few 
years’ seclusion, and if he could only keep in 
with an irascible old uncle who was known to 
have very heavy monéy-bags, the chances were 
that before Mrs. Palmer was five-and-twenty 
he should be able to introduce her to Belgravia, 
with a staff of servants, carriages, horses, 
jewels, and French dresses, all of which he 

eemed essential to his wife's débat in society. 

It was a selfish scheme—cruelly hard and 
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unjust to Lady Charlotte—deceitful and time- 
serving to the old uncle; and if it wronged 
Nell less than anybody, it was only because 
the man had learned to love her so pus- 
sionately ; he could not have brought himseif 
to harm her. : 

He never looked on it as an injary to biad 
her for life to ® man seventeen years her 
senior. It never seemed to him a cruelty to 
win her lifelong companionship by working 
on her love for her mother. 

He made his plans admirably during that 
brief absence from Milby; ran down to Devon- 
shire, and took a pretty furnished cottage in 
quite a different part of the county from 
Charford, and where he was quite usknown, 
He then paid a duty visit to Lady Charlottes, 
and promised to meet her at her mother-in- 
law’s in October, when all the arrangements 
for their wedding could bedefinitely made. 

He contrived by his coolness to make hits 
elderly fiancée remarkably angry, but omé- 
wardly he popes the réle of disintexested 
lover so well that pretty Mrs. Maitland eon- 
fided to her husband he was @ @eal too 
good for Charlotte, and if the could 
hardiy endorse an opinion so prejadicial to 


his sister he did remark, “‘ Palmer was a far | 


nicer fellow than he had expested. He im- 
sly on acqaintanee; ” to that 
Truscot had succeeded beyond his hopes. when 
he set out on his return journey to Multy. 

He had taken care during his stay im Lon- 


London, and to give notice of his to 
the district registrar, so that the very day of 
Neil's arrival in she 


great 
conld become his wife. Everything had gone 
without a hitch, and he had but one more diffi- 
culty te ensounter—Mre. Bria. 


Be was undecided whether he better 
see the lady and win her over to side, ar 
take Neil awav first, end write from 
Lendon, sayingéhe was his am in 
the mother to join them im ten 
time—in Devonshire. this was 


generous thing by marrying a 
of no particular parentage—he who came of 
a fine old family, and could hold his.own with 
the loftiest names in Devonshire. If any one 
had presumed to tell him Nell’s beauty was a 
more than equal exchange for all he had¢to 
offer, he would have thought the rash speaker 
had gone entirely out of his senses. 

The meeting with Noel and Lord Brabourne 
was not a pleasant incident. The allusions to 
Lady Charlotte were decidedly inconvenient ; 
but then, as Mr. Palmer reflected, the friends 
were going to Scotland, and that couatry and 
Devonshire lay very far apart. It was hardly 
likely they would discover the charming rural 
paradise he meant to make in Devonshire 
after a brief. coremony at Lambeth, 

He had never called at Loch Cottage, and 
thongh Nell was hig promised wife he had 
never madea written.appointment with her, 
They met at first by accident, when he had 
been lucky enough to rescue her from the fury 
of a mad dog, ‘Then he found ont she often 
walked on the cliff and in the woods close at 
hand. It had come at last to his seeing her 
every day ; but yet he could never remember 
deliberately asking ber to meet him. How- 
ever, the thing mast be done now, or how 
would she kaow of his return! -He must 
either write a few lines, telling her he wished 
to see her, or elue call boldly at the cottage. 

He was sitting over his dinner, wondering 
which conrge would be best. The daylight 
was fading gradually; a rosy reflection from 
the setting sun fell on the water. It was 
almost toolatefor Nell to come ont, and yet 
how sweet it would be for him to stand with 


her on the oliff and watch the moon rise 
slowly over the sea! Yes, why shonld he 
deny himgelf the pleasure? In former days 
he never wrote to Nell lest their correspon- 
dence should get abroad and make le 
busy with her name ; but now that before the 
week was out she would be his wife, there 
was no further need of cantion, 

The note was very short. A bricf request 
for an interview—that wasall. He addressed 
it, and called a waiter. 

“Take thatover to Loch Cottage at once, 
you need not wait for an answer.” 

He was turning away when he noticed the 
bewildered look on the man’s face, and saw he 
had something to say. 


Mr. Palmer, a irritably ; “‘ the cottage 
by the cliff.” 
“I know it , sir. Mysister lived 






ways 
Milby all her days know the impossibility of 


jast fretted herself to death. She neve 
moved beyond the garden; she never opene 
a book or wrote aletter; she was one of the 
sweetest-spoken ladies I ever saw, but I know 
she had had someawfal trouble.” 

“And she was poor, I know that muoh, 
Tell me, you don’t think poverty hastened 
her death?” 

*“T am sure it didn’t, sir,” said Sarah 
quickly. ‘She had an income that wa; 
more than enough for her wants, and though, 
through some bank failing, it stopped, she hag 
plenty for some months.” 

“Bat when that was gone?” 

“TI don’t know; but I am quite sure she 
never feared erty. Miss Nell wonld wish 
sometimes to be rich, but the mistress never, 
I don’t believe she ever gave a thought to 


j= nor Mies Nell either till her mammy 


“ Am@ where is Miss Nell now?” 

“« She went to London, sir.” 

‘Your beether thonght she had friends 
om 6 ae =e "ead 

ar 


“Why, if it hadn’t beem for him, it’s my 
—s Nell ‘ld be here mow. He sent 


« He couldn't.” 
“He poked his dark, ugly face in while th: 
mistress Aa at, knew he was no 


f I took 
a hear gee Fo oy - when he'd 
shake Any way, mse to 
listen to hie sermons again, ¥ 


gaia to her. After the funeral 
She went to see the landlord, and he gave her 
money for the things as they stood. Then 





tracing anyone in London unless you know 
their exact address? | 

He was touched to the heart by this mark | 
of her confidence in him. Poor little Nell! 
Hastily reclaiming his letter from the waiter, 
he eaid affubly,— 

“I suppose your sister is living in Milby ?” ; 

‘She's staying with us, sir, till she fiads © 
another place.” 1 

‘ I should like to see her, and ask her a few 
questions. This news has upset me very 
much.” | 

“Sarah shall step up to-night, eir. Ill | 
send her word. She'd be prond to do any: | 
thing for any friend of Mrs. Beiarley; she | 
thought a lot of her.” 

Bat Sarah proved a disappointment. She | 
was a respectably-attired TEeeG womee. and | 
said frankly she had lived with Mrs. Briarley 
for three years. Her mistress wae never very 
strong, and since the bank failed she sank 
rapidly, The cause of her death was diseass 
of the lungs, a3 the doctor said. 

“Bat you don't agree with him?” re- 
marked Mr. Palmer, who was quick to under- 
stand the toss of the head which accompanied 
the words. 








“I don’t, sir. In my opinion, Mrs. Briarley 


she paid up every farthing they owed in the 
place, made me a present (which I was loth 
to take), and told me she was going to 
London.” 

** And you think she went?” : 

“I know she did,” retarned the abigail, 
“for I went, myself with the boxes to the 
station and saw them directed. I did hear 


| after she missed the train, and went on from 


Foxgrove instead of Milby; bat I know she 
went,” 

Truscot Palmer gave the woman a hand- 
some douceur and dismissed her. He could 
not comfort himself now with the thought Nell 
had gone to him in her trouble; she had 


| simply fled from anny Hing connected with 


her past life. She never loved him. and 
though she had been willing to marry him for 
her mother’s sake, she was glad of her free- 
dom; or, perhaps, she. thought that, being 
nameless, she had no right to expect-the falfil- 
ment of his promise. " 

The next day Mr. Palmer made a few i0- 
quiries at the railway station. The boxes had 
duly arrived, bat the young lady had. missed 
the train. 

The boxes had been sent on to Foxgrove, 
there to be despatched: by slow goods train, 
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pat their owner had reclaimed them there the 
next day, and took them with her to London. 

The ticket collector could remember her 
perfectly. There was an accident to the train 
about half-way up, and two men were killed, 
but Miss Brisrley’s name did not appear in 
the list of injured; me yo most of the 

ers esoape 1 unhurt. 
Pir, Palmer paid his bill and left the hotel, 
He had nothing to gain by staying longer at 
Milby. Hisown impression and all the infor- 
mation he could glean alike pointed to London 
as Nell’s dwelling-place, and, therefore, to 
London he directed his steps. : 

He was seriously handicapped in his search 
by the fact of his engagement to Lady Char- 
lotte. He was obliged, perforce, to pay others 
to do the work he would gladly have under- 
taken, and he did spend a heavy sum in feeing 
private detectives, inquiry offices, and such- 
like; but a month flew by, and left him no 
nearer his desires. : 

Urgent letters began to come from Lady 
Charlotte, and at last it seemed to Truscot 
really wiser to go down, to Thorpe and bring 
about the rupture which he wished for only 
eecond to discovering Nell. 

He had told Mrs. Maitland he could not go 
to Hampshire for a few days; but he changed 
his mind, and set out the very morning of 
Nell’s journey, only by a later train. 

It was a surprise to him to find the Rector’s 
pony-carriage waiting at the station. and Lady 
Emily herself sitting in it with rather a per- 
turbed face. 

“Mr. Palmer, is it possible?” 

“T was going to ask you that,’’ he returned, 
lightly. ‘“ May I flatter myself you came to 
meet me?” 

“Thad not the least idea you were coming. 
The Rector is here, too. He has just gone to 
epeak to the station-master.” 

“T hops nothing is the matter ?” 

“Nothing much. Only weare such metho- 
dical people, anything out of the beaten track 
alarms us. I was expecting my governess by 
the train before this. In fact, we have been 
waiting here nearly two hours. Charlotte 
will be furious. I mean,” suddenly, conscious 
it was hardly prudent to speak so plainly of 
her sister's temper before her fature husband, 
“she would have been dreadfully anxious. Of 
cours®. your coming will put everything else 
ont of her thoughts.”’ 

Truscot shook his head. 

“T fear not. I am terribly in disgrace. I 
sometimes fear,” thinking it politic to begin 
his rdle at once, “ your sister has repented her 
decision, and wishes for her freedom.” 

“Ob, no!” exclaimed Lady Emily, with 
more assurance than was needfal, as she felt 
what a cruel blow it would be to her if Char- 
lotte, even with her fortune, were once more 
left on her hands. ‘I am certain you are 
mistaken. Ah! here comes my husband!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Brabazon, gravely, 
when he had shaken hands with Mr, Palmer, 
“I fear there is some mistake, She has 
evidently not come by this train; and the | 
guard declares there was no lady waiting at 
Marford. Perhaps some accident prevented 
her reaching Mrs. Maitland’s yesterday.” 

Truscot interposed, 

“T called on Mrs. Maitland last night, and 
she mentioned to mea young lady had just 
arrived who was coming toyouto-day. I had 
no hope then of being able to get away 80 soon 
myself, or I should have off my services as 
escort, Mra, Maitland did not mention the 
young lady’s name, but I expect it was the 

me.”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” said the Rector; "but, if 
80, what hindered coming?” 

“She may have missed tho train,” 

‘So we thought, therefore we waited for 
this one; there is no other in to-night. Mre. 
Maitland is so exact in all things I fancy she 


would ha’ 
communi telegraphed had anything serjous 


“Why not telegraph to her?” suggested 





Mr. Palmer, and you will have your anziety 


set at rest. If she is at home you can get a 
reply to-night.” 

The advice was acted on, the .message 
despatched, and the little party set off for the 
Rectory. Lady Emily and her husband, 
with the tact and thoughtfulness only found 
in really high-bred people, affected to dismiss 
the matter entircly from their thoughts, and 
spoke only of Lady Charlotte aud the 
approaching wedding. 

“I should like to be married soon,” said 
Mr, Palmer, forgetting to add that he desired 





ness of the life to which she has pledged 
herself.” 

Tea was over now, the children had 
vanished, the Rector, with a word of apology, 
had gone fo interview some poor person in his 
study. Lady Emily and her guest wero, 
perforos, téte-d-téte in thedrawing-room. The 
simple, kindly woman was no match for the 
skilfal artful man of the world. She never 
dreamed his questions were only put because 
he himself was weary of the engagement, and 


; eager for a pretence to gain his freedom. 


to substitute another bride for Ludy Char- ; She put his fears entirely to real anxiety for 


lotte ; ‘‘we might spend some time in Paris, 
and then coms home for Christmas.”’ 
“Charlotte is very fend of Paris.” 


‘** Yes,” chimed in the Rector, who always 


agreed with his wife, “‘ Lady Charlotte is just | Palmer! — 
I | satisfied with her engagement.” 


one of those women who shine in society. 
expect the Manor will become noted for its 
hospitality bsfore long.”’ 


Charlotte's happiness, and thought with such 
a husband her sister's lot would be fair 
indeed. 

“I don’t think you need be uneasy, Mr. 
Charlotte seems to me perfectly 


“ And with me?” 
Here the lady hesitated. After b2ing a patient 


r. Brabazon was thankfal at the arrival | listener to her sister's complaints of Mr. 
of his destined brother-in-law, for Truscot’s | Palmer’s neglect, she found his questioner 
repeated delay had made Lady Charlotte’s | hard to answer. She did not guess that her 


temper very trying to the Rectory folk; but, | manifest 


embarrassment was just what 


simple couple that they were, Lady Emily and | Truscot deeired. 
her husband never reflected that at forty a | 


Jfiancée_likes to devote a little time to her 
toilet before receiving her betrothed. Lady 
Emily had married at twenty, and never 
needed rice powder and bloom of Ninon to 
enhance her charms. 


| 
} 
i 
i 
! 
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“T see,” he observed, slowly ; ‘‘my mis- 
givings are not unfounded. Lady Charlotte 
repents her kindness.” 

His hostess was saved a reply by the en- 
trance of a servant bearing a telegram. Lady 


Lady Charlotte was Emily took it up gingerly, half as though she 


devoted to both, and certainly would not like | thought it would stab her. : 


to be canght by Mr. Palmer in the hideous 


‘‘Té is very foolish of me, but I never can 


dregsing-gown which asevere fear fit of tooth- | open a telegram without all sorts of dreadfal 
ache had reduced her to donning soon after | forebodings.’’ 


her sister started. 
The children had had a bad time of it that 


He smiled. 
“ Bat in this case you know there is no 


afternoon, and their nurse a worse. Lady | cause for alarm,’ since the message must ba 
Charlotte could not be persuaded to retire to | the answer to your inquiries.” 


bed; she would sit in the drawing-room, 
surrounded by hot flannels, fomentations, 
poultices, and every other remedy kaown or: 
procurable. Her thin hair was fastened 
carelessly in a wisp, the complexion was for 
once as nature made it, her figure in the 
before-mentioned dressing-gown was per- 
fectly unrecognizable; in short, to spéak 
the truth, the elegant well-preserved lady to 
whom Truscot had proposed was replaced by 
an elderly female of sallow complexion, 
unwieldy form, and peevish expression. 
“Where is your aunt?” demanded the 





Reotor of his first-born. “In the drawing. | 


room? Ran and tell her who's here. 
with a kindly remembrance of his own contt- 


Thus consoled she tore open the envelopé 
and read its inclosure, but her brow did not 
clear, and Mr. Palmer said, enxionsly,— 

‘* T trnst there is nothing wrong!”’ 

For answer she placed it in his hands. He 
held it in front of him, and his face was 
turned away from hers as he read it, so that 
it was impossible for her to see the impression 
made on him. He was so long in speaking 
that she grew positively alarmed. 

Of course, he thought something terrible 
had happened to-the poor young governess, 
and did not like to say so, from sympathy 
with her employers. The young girl’s fate 


No!” | could be no interest to him—a perfect stranger. 


Mrs. Maitland was decided in all her ways, 


ship, and a profound oblivion of the difference ' and the msssage was characteristic of herself. 


between his cireumstances and Truscot’s, 


“I saw Miss Briarley into the ten o’clock 


“‘ Perhaps Mr. Palmer wonld like to go to her | train, and told the guard to sce she got out at 
there, and enjoy her surprise at his unexpected Marford.” 


arrival.’ ‘i 
It was a surprice, but it brought no pleasurs 
with it. Lady Charlotte, in speechless horror 


At last poor Lady Emily broke the silence 
which her guest maintained so strangely. 
«Mr, Palmer, I can ees from your manner 


at being caught in such deshabille after the ' you think there has bsen an accident! I wish 
chilliest of greetings, and the lengthiest of you would speak plainty! I am very mach 
explanations about her tooth, retired to the interested in Miss Briarley, but of course I 
privacy of her own room; and Trussot, more | cannot feel as troubled as though I had known 


than ever resolved to bring about the rupture 
before alluded to, found himself seated at the 
homely meat tea with onty Mr. Brabazon and 
his wife, besides the little yicls,, wuv vut tor 
their mother's prolonged absence would have 
been in bed an hour ago. 

“T find surprises are not always welcome,” 
said Mr. Palmer, in a low tone to his hostess 
‘Can you at all explain to me how I have 
offended Lady Charlotte? She is, I feel sure, 
too sensible to resent my remaining in London 
a little while to please my uncle, knowing 
how much depends on his good-will.” 

Poor Lady Emily! Truth and prudence 
battled sorely in her kind heart. 

“T think the time has seemed long to 
Charlotte. You see she is not used to a 
country life, and we are rather dull people.” 

Truscot shook hig head, as though he felt 
very anxious abont the future. F 

“T fear Lady Charlotte is repenting her 
sacrifice. You see my house is in the wilds 
of Devonshire, and my neighbours are quiet, 
homely people. She may be fearing the dall- 





her!” 

“Then she was a stranger to you?”’ 

“T never saw her in my life T was seeking 
a governess for my little girls, and a cousin of 
ours recommended Miss Briarley. A week 
ago I had never even heard her name.” 

Truscot grew more and more bewildered. 

“Then I may speak plainly,” he said, 
slowly. ‘It looks to me as though Miss 
Briarley had failed to arrive through some 
fault of her own.” 

“Surely that is a harsh judgment?” 

‘I don’t know. You have Mrs. Maitland’s 
testimony she started. You have that of your 
own eyes that she failed to reach Thorpe, and 
that there has been no accident on the line.” 

“Bat she may have made some mistakes 
Marford?” suggested kind Lady Emily. 

‘‘Ican’teee how. The thing is so simple. 


! You step out of the train, send a porter for a 


ticket, and get into the local train when it 
comes up. I believe in general there is halt. 
an-hour to wait. I had rather less, as the 
London train was late. I don’t see how any- 
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one coald possibly muke a mistake, unless, 
indeed, they wanted to.” 

Tne mistress of Thorpe Rectory looked 
troubled. 

‘* You puzzle mesadly, Mr. Palmer. I bave 
no idea what you arehinting at. Why should 
any Young lady want not to reach the place 
where she was expected ?”’ 

Truscot had gained one point without ask- 
ing a single question; or betraying unseemly 
curiosity. The Miss Briarley who had pro- 
mised to be Lady Emily's governess was 
young. He felt more and more certain he was 
on Neil’s track. 

‘*Many tbings might explain that! " he said, 
sagely ; ‘‘ though the explanation would pro- 
bably make you feel relieved you had not re. 
ceived your governess. Where there is deceit 
there is generally wrong. I should say myself 
Miss Briarley wished to remain hidden from 
her friends, and so agreed to fell your situa- 
tion, knowing that she could easily manage so 
a3 never to arrive,” 

«You are very hard on her.” 

‘You said she was a stranger, and all the 
young ladies in the world are not blameless. 
Of course, if you know all about Miss Briarley’s 
antecedents, and feel she could have no un- 
worthy story, the case is different.” 

‘*T know nothing about her antecedents.” 

‘* Had you no references ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you the story—as I know it. 
I have a very warm-hearted cousin, who pos- 
sesses the habit of finding out people in 
trouble, and taking possession of them. Mrs. 
Wyndham is deceived over and over again in 
her protégées, but still now and and then they 
do tarn out all she believesthem. She wrote 
to me that she was anxious to find a home for 
a young lady who had been staying with her a 
month, Miss Briarley was an orphan, and 
quite dependent on her own exertions. She 
could teach little children, or would be a 
charming companion. It was just the style of 
person I was wanting, and as though to remove 
all scruples Mrs. Wyndham sent her photo- 
grapb. She had the sweetest face I ever saw— 
a face that somehow went toone’s heart. My 
husband and I were delighted. We knew 
Mrs, Wyndham was a practical judge, but she 
could not have changed the photograph ; and 
she told us frankly she met Miss Briarley 
through her being in the railway accident last 
month. The poor girl was then going to Lon- 
don to seek employment. She had a broken 
arm, and was a good deal shaken, so my 
cousin took her home and made much of her.’’ 

“A very kind act. Still I think Mrs. Wynd- 
ham should not have sent her here without 
knowing more about her.” 

“ There seemed to us nothing more to know. 
Girls of eighteen don’t generally have his- 
tories, or a string of names of employers to 
speak for their diligence and experience. She 
had been in my cousin’s house a month. Mrs. 

Wyndham could be certain of her amiability, 
patience, and refinement ; these seemed to me 
the chief points.” 

‘IT can’t make it out,” said Mr. Palmer, 
slowly, and for once speaking the simple 
truth. ‘I should have said for a girl in her 
position to get into such a house as this was 


was an orphan, you see, s0 no parents could 
have interfered at the last moment.” 

“No; and the telegram says she actually 
entered the train.” 

** With a ticket for Marford ?” 

“Yeot* 

** I fear it is too late to offer my services to- 
night; but if you will let me go over to Mar- 
ford to-morrow I shall be delighted to make 
inquiries for you. If you could lend me the 
photograph the officials are sure to be able to 
tell if any one like it alighted at the station.”’ 

“ But it will be taking you from Charlotte ?” 

‘* We shall have our lives to spend together,” 
said Mr. Truscot, hoping privately such might 
not be his fate, ‘‘and Iam sure your sister 
will be anxious for this matter to be cleared 
Uu ” 


right. She declared from the’ first Miss 
Briarley was much too young and pretty.” 

‘* When is the first train to Marford ?” 

* At nine o'clock. But, Mr. Palmer, you 
must not dream of troubling to go so early.” 

‘* Time is all important in such a case,” 
replied Mr. Palmer, virtuously. “I fear I 
shall be asking for a cup of coffee at an un- 
heard-of hour; but I should like to go to 
Marford at nine.” 

“Oh! we always breakfast at eight, if yon 
really don't mind the trouble. I had meant 
to have a second edition for you and Char- 
lotte at ten.” 

Mr. Palmer threw up his hands. 

‘You must not a of such a thing. I 
am ® Devonshire man, Lady Emily, and used 
to early rising.” 

“ Very creditable of him, but hardly likely 
to please her sister,’’ Lady Emily observed to 
her husband that night in the privacy of their 
own room. She thought Trascot Palmer im: 
proved very much on acquaintanse. She 
thought Charlotte very lucky. The Rector 
looked wise, and at last said, slowly,— 

** Do you remember an old couplet the chil- 
dren used to be always quoting, Millie, some- 
thing abouta Dr. Fell ?"’ 

‘* Of course, I do,’’ and she repeated,— 


* I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.’ 


‘ Bat what in the world was that to do with 
Mr. Palmer ?” 

“ Only that it exactly expresses my senti- 
ments towards your sister’s fiancé. He is my 
Dr. Fell!” 

** George!" 

‘“* Tcannot explain it to you, Millie, even if 
Itry. I never liked the man, and I don't be- 
lieve I ever shall. There’s a something about 
him that does not ring true.” 

** He is devoted to Charlotte!” 

** A misfortune |” 

** George!” 

‘‘Don't be frightened, Millie ; I have no idea 
of publishing my heresy. Your sister will 
never have a doubt of Mr. Palmer's devotion 
instilled into her by me.” 

“ It seems ungrateful, when he is taking so 
much trouble to serve us.’’ 

The Rector shragged his shoulders. 

‘I should have liked him better had he been 
more anxious to be with Charlotte. If he had 
waited till the next train she might have gone 
too. I presume he came to Hampshire to see 
her,and not to assist in our domestic disastere.”” 
Then, warming to his subject, he added, hotly, 
‘* When we were engaged, Millie, you wouldn't 
have found me proposing to give upa whole 
morning that might have been spent with 
you!” a 

‘* Bat we were young, George !”’ 

“Palmer is only three years older than I 
was then. Surely a man’s feelings cant be 
very different at thirty-five from what they are 
at thirty-two!” 

Lady Emily smiled. 

‘ Bat you see, George, I was twenty, and 
Charlotte is forty! Of courseit ouzht not to 
make a difference, but I fancy it does!” 
“And you are yourself,” admitted the 
Rector, with a fond glance at his wife; ‘‘ and 
Charlotte can never come up to you; Lam quite 
aware of that.”’ 

Lady Charlotte’s disgust, when she sailed 
into the dining-room at ten o'clock in the 
most perfect of Parisian costumes, to find 
breakfast laid for herself in solitary state, is 
easier to imagine than describe. 

Lady Emily had told her sister’s maid to 
mention Mr. Palmer’s journey to Marford 
that the lady might not be taken by surprice ; 
but, trath to say, Mary found her mistress in 
such ‘a temper -from yesterday’s contretemps 
she (dared not risk the communication, and, 
after all, it came from one of the Rectory 
children, who said, fearlessly, — 

‘Aunt Lotty need not wait, for no one 
else was coming. Mr. Palmer has gone out, 
and would not be home before four.” 


—c, 
—— 


took ee serious to disturb her appetite. 
then she sailed majestically into the Recto’, 
study, where she found her sister dusting thg 
eer no hired hands were allowed to 
touch. 

7 I have come to know the meaning of 

this!” 

“Of what?’’ asked poor Lady Emily, feel. 
ing terribly guilty, although, after all, she had 
done nothing. 

‘* What have you done with Mr. Palmer?” 

“We haven't kidnapped him!”’ trying to 
treat the affairas a joke. ‘As ge wag 
very busy he kindly offered to go to Marford 
for us to see if any accident has befallen Miag 
Briarley.” 

“Emily!” 

‘* He offered of his own accord.” 

‘Had I not better engage an errand-boy to 

_perform your messages? I own I should 
prefer to do so than that my future husband 
should be sent about like a footman to meet 
your servants. The idea of asking a gentle. 
man like Mr. Palmer to put himself out of the 
way for such a piece of deceitfal affectation aa 
that girl appears from her photograph !’’ 

Lady Emily saw her mistake, Her sister 
was afraid she had exposed her lover to the 
fascinations of a téte-d-téte with the beautiful 
young governess. 

‘IT do not think for a moment Mr. Palmer 
will find Miss Briarley at Marford. We all 
agreed last night some accident must have 
happened after she started.’’ 

Lady Charlotte. sulked—it's not a pretty 
word, but it’s the truth—all day. When the 
carriage came round she refased to drive with 
her sister to meet Mr. Palmer; and so the 
astute wooer saw only Lady Emily and her 
little girls at re platform when he 
alighted at four o'clock. 

“Tt’s not good news,’’ he said, ag the chil- 
Gren, at a glance from their mother, ran back 
to the pony’s head. ‘‘She came to Marford 
yesterday by the ten o'clock express from Lon- 
don, and went back to Waterloo by the next 
train. One of the portera remembers gettiog 
her ticket—third-class.” 

The happy wife shivered at the mystery 
opened up before her, 

‘*T don't likeit, Mr. Palmer. I can't ander- 
stand it!" 

‘“‘NorI!” returned Truscot. ‘It looks as 
though the young lady was a very black sheep. 
Where is Charlotte? Did she not come with 

ou?” 
ste She preferred to stay at home,” 
**T will go and find her!” ’ 
‘She has been lecturing me for presuming 
on your kindness. She says I have treated 
you like an errand-boy.”’ 
«I fail to see it,” he said, pleasantly. “If 
you will drop me at the need Ae you go for 
your drive, I hope to persuade her to view 
our doings more indulgently.” 

But when, at six o'clock, Lady Emily and 

her children returned home, it was to find 
Truscot Palmer pacing the drawing-room 
alone, his luggage strapped and fastened 
already in the hall. 
‘I could not go without a word of good. bye, 
and of thanks for your kind hospitality. 
Though Iam not to be F eg brother, Lady 
Emily, [hope you won't drop me entirely.” 

She iooked at him with a troubled face. 

** What can you mean?” 

“Only that I have received my congé. Lady 
Charlotte has returned my ring and taken 
back her promise." 
‘‘There must be some mistake. Let me g5 
to her and explain ?'’ 

“Not for worlds!” said Truscot, sternly. 
“She told me she wanted her freedom, as I 
was evidently marrying her only for her 
money. After that, do we think I would 
sue to heragain? I may bea poor man, Lady 
Emily, but I have my pride.”’ 

e... sorely distressed, Lady Emily had to let 


m°go. 
He slept the night at Marford, and wens on 








“Tam afraid Charlotte will say it serves us 


Lady Charlotte made a good breakfast. It 
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great metropolis not forty-eight hours after 
the girl he had come to seek, : 
He was free! If, as he sometimes fancied, 
a ramour of his engagement to Lady Char. 
Ictte had reached Nell, and caused her flight, 
he could tell her now the rumour was a false- 


ee Charlotte got over her fit of temper, 
and bitterly regretted the work of half-an- 
hour's ill-humour. F 

“Do you think he will.come back?" she 
asked her sister, peevishly. ‘Oh, Emily! 
how could I send him away?” 

This was three days after Truscot had 
received his congé, and no news of him had 
reached the Rectory. 

“J don’t know,” said Lady Emily, slowly. 
“J am afraid he won't come back until you 
send for him."’ 

For a week Lady Charlotte held out. Sho 
was actually writing the letter of recall when, 
one fine morning, her sister came into her 
room. 

“I¢is too late now, Char,” she said, using 
the old girlish name.in her pity. ‘I have jast 
had a letter from Alice Maitland, and she says 
Mr, Palmer's old uncle was buried yesterday, 
and the whole property comes to him. It is 
impossible for you to write now.” 

So Lady Charlotte put the letter in the fire, 
and thought Fate had dealt unkindly with 
her; while, far away in London, her ex-suitor 
was glorying in the wealth and freedom that 
had come so nearly together, and seeking with 
all the fervour of a passionate natare the blue- 
eyed girl at whose feet he wished to lay riches 
and liberty. 

Nell was alone in London, and two men 
were seeking her. | 

Both loved her well. One had a month’s 
start in the quest, but the other had been 
me to her rescue by her own voice in dream- 
land. 

This was Lord Arden's one hope. He must 
find Nell, since she herself had called him. 
And meanwhile, poor child, she was treading 
patiently her lonely, thorn-strewn path ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER L. 


Over all men hangs a doubtful fate : 

One gains by what another is bereft ; 

The frugal deities have only left 

A common bank of happiness below, 

Maintain’d, like nature, by an ebb and flow. 
—Sir Robert Howard. 


Wirntn its handsome drawing-room were 
gathered for the last time the three personages 
whose ambition and vices had wrought so 
a evil to the ere ee Baten from which 

ad sprang @ great an ing ° 

No shadow of impending retribution clouded 
the fair blonde face of Cecile Forsythe, as, in 
deepest mourning, she occupied a luxurious 
fauteuil. Her blue eyes loo lacidly out 
from under her golden curls, and a satisfied 
smile lingered about her mouth, She was con- 
tented and happy. e 

Andrew F , Smiling and animated, 
Sat near her, and Renee, the Hindoo ayah, 
gorgeous in fashionable array, half-reclined 
on a cofa, abstractedly twirling about her 
fingers the costly rings with which they were 
covered, 

They were like children sporting uncon- 
sciously upon the brink of a fearful chasm, 
= - premonition warned them of their 


pe 
had been discussing the previous Paaky 





Visit of Luke Jenison, and had satisfied them 
selves that Lady Redwoode had been sacrificed 
to his fears and cupidity. They had found the 
man 80 ready to entertain thoughts of crime, 
that they knew his conscience and heart would 





be alike deaf to any possible entreaties on the 
part of his victim. 

They were satiefied also that, though her 
ladyship might offer greater bribes than they 
had done, Jenson would be true to them and 
his own safety. 

‘Her ladysbip is dead now, without any 
doubt,” said Renee, her eyes glowering with 
sated hatred. ‘ She is lying under the sea at 
last. Iam glad of it. I never liked her, with 
her proud ways and grand airs. Lady Red- 
wood dead, and Hellice homeless! When I 
stepped over this threshold I said to myself 
that both those things should be accomplished 
—and they are!” 

‘Bat why did you hate Hellice?” asked 
Mr. Forsythe, indolently, although the colour 
in his face changed as he uttered the name of 
her who alone held bis heart. ‘‘ She never 
harmed you “4 

‘She was in my way. She waa in Cecile’s 
way. If she had played her cards better she 
would have been mistress here instead of 
Cecile. I hate her. I always hated her. She 
has her mother’s grand waye——”’ 

Renee checked herself abruptly, with a 
startled air, and locked at her companions 
with keen scrutiny. 

Cecile was humming softly, and keeping 
time to her music by tapping ,the arm of her 
chair, 

Mr. Forsythe was smiling very quietly, but 
neither by word nor look did he otherwise be- 
tray that he had heard and comprehended the 
Hindoo’s unguarded words. 

Jenson ought to be back here to night to 
tell us that his work is done,” observed Cecile, 
musingly. ‘I half expect him this afternoon. 
There isa train, you know, from the north, 
that is not a through express. I feel safe at 
last, Andrew. I have no longer fears of Mr. 
Anchester and Hellice. Our position is 
secure |’ 

‘“« And being so,” said the ayah, with a quiet 
air of command, ‘I sm going to change my 
rooms, and take possession of Lady Redwoode’s 
suite!” 

** Bat, Renee,” expostulated Cecile, quickly, 
“you cannot do that. The servants will talk. 
People will surmise that something is wrong 
bh ‘9 





‘Let them, then,” said Renee, insolently. 
‘The servants have discovered by this time 
that Iam the real mistress of Redwoode, I 
am willing that you sbould have the name, 
but I shall be the true ruler here. I shall take 
pee of Lady Redwoode’s apartments 
to- Bad 

Ceuie’s face flushed angrily, but she offered 
no farther objections. In truth, she did not 
dare so to do. 

The Hindoo was absolutely intoxicated with 
prosperity, and felt herself mistress, not only 
of Redwoode, but of the two shrinking orea- 
tures before her. It was to her they owed their 
present grandeur. With a single touch she 
could break the bubble of their success, and 
bring them down to poverty and ruin. 

She held in her keeping a secret, which, if 
it were but faintly whispered abroad, would 
elevate the missing Hellice, and depress the 
proud and overbearing Cecile to a dependent's 


lace. 
' Mrs. Forsythe felt at that moment as if she 
could never know a moment's security or hap- 
piness while Renee lived. The feeling was 
echoed in her husbard’s heart. 

** Do as you choose, Renee,” she said, coldly. 

“I intend to do so,” was the gleeful re- 
sponse. ‘I am at the top of the ladder now, 
and nothing can throw me down. I have 
reached the summit of my hopes at last! ”’ 

There was a brief silence, which was broken 
by the rumbling of wheels on the carriage- 
drive. They stopped abruptly at the front 
portico, and Renee gathered up her figure into 
a more graceful attitude. 

Mr. Forsythe appeared intent on a portfolio 
of choice engravings, and Cecile flung ont her 
perfamed, black-bordered handkerchief that it 
might be ready for instant use. 

‘*A visit of condolence,’ she murmured, 





** Weare really making many friends, Andrew. 
Who can it be?’’ 

The question was prompted by a loud cry 
that rang out from the hall, a cry of joy—wild 
and incredulous—seeming to well up from the 
very souls of the utterers. 

A moment later, and it was hushed as if by 
magic. 

Before the three confederates had time to 
meditate upon the singularity of the occur- 
rence, the door was thrown open, and the grey- 
headed old footman, flushed and eager, ex- 
claimed, loudly,— 

“ Visitors, madam, Visitors, sir ——"’ 

Cecile frowned blackly at this style of an- 
nouncement, but the man paid no heed to her 
displeasure. He actually capered back again, 
and ushered in, with a grand flourish, Sir 
Richard Haughton and Mr. Kenneth, followed 
by two veiled ladies, and Mr. William Haugh- 
ton. 

The confederates instinctively arose. 

‘To what do we owe this intrusion?" de- 
manded Cecile, superciliously, without even a 
glance at the ladies. ‘'Mr. Kenneth forgets 
that his services are no longer required at 
Redweode.. As to Sir Richard Haughton——’”’ 

The old lawyer interrupted Cecile by a com- 
manding gesture. 

‘*‘ My services have not yet been dispensed 
with by Lady Redwoode,” he said, sternly, 
and significantly. ‘I shall not go hence until 
she bids me go. I recognize no authority here 
but hers ———”’ 

“How? What?” oried the confederates in 
a breath, their eyes fixed upon the taller and 
statelier of the ladies, while their faces paled 
in sudden and awful terror. 

‘*T mean that you, Mrs, Forsythe, are not 
owner here. Lady Redwoode is alive and well 
—is here! Her daughter is with her—her 
own and only child, Hellice Avon !”’ ; 

By one impulse, Lady Redwoode and Hellice 
flung back their heavy veils, The face of the 
latter was bright with joy and gladness, tem- 
pered only by a pitying smile. 

Lady Redwoode's countenance, while indi- 
cative of a soul at rest, of a heart supremely 
blissful, was yet as stern and sorrowfal as 
that of an accusing angel. Her blue eyes held 
lambent lightnings, her mouth wore an indes- 
cribable expression of scorn and loathing. She 
looked like a Nemesis ! , 

Cecile stared at her for one moment, as if 
fascinated. Then, with a wild, horrified shriek, 
she fell lifeless to the floor. 

The Hindoo ayah, with the cry of a wounded 
beast, bounded towards the prostrate figure, 
gathered it to her bosom, saw a crimson stream 
issuing from Cecile’s mouth, and believed her 
dying. 

= fierce love for the unconscious woman 
burst forth in a torrent of fierce invectives 
against the Baroness and Hellice. She wailed 
and mourned as one without sense or reasor. 
She forgot the presence of others in her brief 
madness. 

‘She is dead! She is dead!’ she moaned, 
in wild self-abandonment. ‘‘ Look at Renee, 
my pet, my sweet, my golden-haired daughter 
of the sun. They shall not hurt you, my own. 
I will defend you with my life. Are you not 
mine? Does not the blood of Renee lie cold 
in your veins? Are you not of Renee’s blood, 
the child of her child, the all she has to love ? 
Come back! come back, my blue-eyed darling 


“‘She ig recovering,” said Mr. Kenneth, 
quietly. ‘She has only burst a small blood- 
vessel. Give her air and water and she will 
recover!” 

The Hindoo released Cecile, placing her on 
acouch. She sprinkled her face with water, 
and fanned her constantly. 

The lawyer's prophesy was speedily fulfilled. 
Cecile came slowly back to consciousness. 

Her eyes unclosed, and she looked at the 
stern face of the Baroness, at the pitying one 
of Hellice, at Mr. Forsythe, who stood as if 


frozen to stone. 
«¢ [—I deny it! '’ she whispered, faintly. “I 
am her daughter.” 
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Bat Renee, remembering her self-betrayal, 
stood silent and sullen, with fierce face and 
glowering eyes. 

“IT have been mercifally saved thrice from 
a terrible death!’ ssid Lady Redwoode, 
solemnly. ‘I shall not accuse you to the 
world, Cecile, of trying to kill me—you whom 
I claimed as my child, whom I thought true, 
loving and good! And you, Andrew, whom 
I loved as a son, whom my late husband loved 
and trusted—I have no reproaches to offer 
youl” 

Mr. Forsythe gasped for breath. 

‘I have come beck to my own,’ continued 
the Baroness, her face transfigured to more 
than human loveliness. “I have brought 
with me my child. No doubt attends my re- 
cognition of Hellice’s ideatity,’’ and she drew 
the happy girl nearer to her, holding her arm 
about her tenderly. ‘' Your reign, Andrew 
and Cecile, is over. Redwoode can no longer 
be your home.” 

Mr. Forsythecould not reply. Cecile moaned 
faintly. 

‘‘Mr. Kenneth,’’ said Lady Red woode, turn- 
ing to her faithful friend, “ please let the ser- 
vants be summoned. I want to see their 
honest faces and hear their glad welcome. 
Hellice must be introduced to them as my 
child. You must explain whatever is necessary 
to make the matter clear, for my danghter’s 
identity and position must not lie under any 
obscurity.” 

The lawyer joyfully hastened to do her 
Bot ree 

The roness and Hellice removed their 
bonnets and shawls, Mr. Kenneth gave his 
arm to Lady Redwoode. Sir Richard followed 
with Hellice. 

Mr. Haughton, with a triumphant expres- 
sion, brought up the rear, 

The servants of Redwoode had all been 
gathered into the old hall, incredulous. joyful, 
expectant. At sight of the mother and 
daughter a loud cheer arose to the very roof— 
a shouting that seemed endless. 

It termiaated at last, and then Mr. Kenneth 
said simply that Lady Redwoode had been 
rescued from drowning by a fisherman, who 
had taken her to his cottage, where she had 
fallen ill of a fever in consequence of her ex- 
posure. She had been brought home by Sir 
Richard Haughton and her daughter, Miss 
Hellice Avon. 

Then followed an explanation of the mystery 
attending. the two girls, and its final solution 
to the mother’s satisfaction. 

Again the vaulted roof rung with acclama- 
tions. 

Never was a scene more bright than that in 
the grand old hall, and never was a darker 
contrast than that presented by those disap- 
pointed, scowling faces in the doorway ! 

What words can speak the desperation of 
Andrew Forsythe, as he marked, with unavail- 
ing love and passion, the star-like beauty of 
Hellice, knowing that her eyes could never 
look kindly upon him, who had attempted her 
mother's life, knowing the barrier between 
them, and yet ready to lay himself down at 
her feet in very anguish and despair, and 
breathe out his worthleas existence ! 

It was all over at last—the sorrow and suf- 
fering of Lady Redwoode, ef Hellice, of Sir 
Richard, 

The desolation, the angaish, the hopeless. 
ness, were all past and for ever! They were 
all over—the useless struggles with destiny, 
the wild questionings of a strange fate, the 
sleepless nights, the lonely hours, the painfal 
indecisions ; and for them the light of a per- 
fect bappiness had dawned, to be thenceforth 
cloudless‘and nnbroken ! 

They were all over, too—the sebomings and 
plottings of the guilty confederates, and for 
them remained only the pangs of remorse, 
bitter repinings, aod a dead level of misery. 

The romance and the excitement were be- 
ginning already to fade ont of these lives we 
have portrayed, and to each was‘coming what 
it most cCere-ved—supreme happiness or 
supreme joylessness. 





Lady Redwoode and her friends returned 
to the drawing-room, while Cecile, Mr. For- 
sythe, and Renee, stole upstairs to mourn to- 


gether over their blasted hopes. 


The Baroness did not see them again. She 
could not bear to look upon the faces she had 
loved, and read in their features their falseness 
and treachery. She desired to dismiss them 
entirely from her life and thoughts, and in 


this effort she was successful. 


A brief illness followed Cecile’s bursting of 
a blood-vessel, but it was not serious. Renee 
and Mr. Forsythe did not quit her side, how- 
ever, fearing to meet the gaze even of the 


servants since their downfall. 


The confederates were thus compelled to 
remain a week at Redwoode, and during that 
week several important events occurred. The 


principal of these was the death of Anchester. 


The fishermen took him back to the manse 
where Hellice had found shelter from his per- 
secutions, and the worthy minister and his 
wife cared for him like the good Samaritans 


they were. 


Mr. Locke strove hard to win the East 
Indian toa state of penitence, and he suc- 
ceeded, when Anchester learned that his wound 
was fatal and his hours were numbered. The 


giant proved a very coward when he knew that 


the adversary he must next encounter was 


named Death. 


In his abject fear, inflaenced, let us hope, 
by a spirit of regret for his wrong-doing, he 


wrote a fall confeesion of the secret, by which 
he had held sway over Cecile and Mr. For: 
sythe, and this confession, signed in his latest 
moment, and witnessed by the Lockes, was at 
once forwarded to Lady Redwoode. 

It was to the effect that he had been the 
intimate friend of Horatio Glintwick ; that he 
had attended him in his laat illness, and had 


been with him when he died. It detailed how 


Auchester, reclining in an adjoining room, 
had listened to and witnessed the final inter- 
views of Horatio Glintwick with Renee, the 
Hindoo ayah, with Cecile, and with Hellice, 
Glintwick’s reputed twin-daughters. 

These interviews were separate and confi- 
dential. ‘ 

To Hellice, Horatio Glintwick had said 
simply that one of the girls was not his 
danghter, but the daughter of his sister, the 
Baroness of Redwoods. If she were chosen as 
Lady Redwoode’s child, he bade her share 
equally with Cecile, else she would wrong her 
cousin, 

To Renee, the Hindoo, he said that she 
must be on her guard and keep their secret 
well, To Cecile he unburt S 
told her how he had taken his sister's child 
from her, and by what means he hoped to 
make his own daughter an heiress. He then 
declared plainly and without circumlocation 
that Cecile was his own daughter and that 
Hellice was his niece. 

He advised Cecile to secure to herself a re- 
cognition as Lady Redwoode’s daughter and 
heiress, and then, as an afterthought, bade 
her be kind to her cousin whose place she 
would usurp. 

The matter was thus settled beyond all 
doubt. Anchester’s dying confession and de. 
claration were enough for the eyes of the 
world. Redwoode needed no further 
confirmation of the fact of Hellice’s identity. 

Mr. Kenneth exhibited this document. to the 
confederates before they went away. It was 
not necessary — their last hope had been 
crushed before. 

Lady Redwoode continued to them an an- 
nuity; and with this to depend upon, the three 
conspirators, conspirators no longer, quitted 
Red , & week after the return of Lady 
Redwoode and her daughter. They drove out 
of the lodge gates just ut the sunset hour. 

The glorious beams of the radiant sunsst 
transformed the gre 


old mansion into an 
Aladdin's palace. T 


windows seemed set 


with panes of gold and diamond. Its lofty 
and grand proportions were more than ever 
imposing. 

The tree, the parks, the lawns, the groves, 








































were an appropriate setting for the stately ojg 
home. It wasa fitting abode for virtue ang 
happiness. 

Mr. Forsythe set his teeth ficmly together, 
and @ tear ran down his cheek. Cecile, pale 
as death, looked so intently thet she seemed 
photographing the place on her heart. Renee 
covered her face in silence. 

Thus they drove away in sorrow and dis. 
grace from the home they had justly forfeited, 

They did not linger in England. They took 
passage to India, and arrived there in safety. 
Their annuity procured them a decent and 
comfortable subsistence, without the loxuries 
they had so coveted. 

Here Cecile, accustomed as she was to the 
climate, quickly faded into a fretfal, querulous, 
frowning woman, without beauty and without 
grace. An unquiet heart ravaged her beanty 
far more than a torrid sun could have done. 
In the dowdy, ill-dressed, ill-looking woman 
of a year later, one could scarcely find a trace 
of the once pretty and admired Cecile. 

They were sitting on the verandah of their 
bungalow one evening, jast a year after their 
departure from’ England, Cecile ill-naturedly 
bemoaning her fallen estate, while she now and 
then fretfally glanced at her sickly babe in 
Renee’s arme. 

Andrew Forsythe, worn and heggard, look- 
ing like the shadow of what he once had been, 
was engaged in looking over a packet of news- 
papers he had just received from England. 
Suddenly, he uttered an exclamation that 
startled the woman at his side. 

He had discovered in a court journal a 
notice of the marriage of Miss Hellice Avon, 
only daughter of Redwoode of Red woode, 
to Sir Richard Haugbton. . 

The notice was followed by an elaborate 
account of the rare beauty and grace of the 
young bride, the happiness of the bridegroom, 
the number of bridemaids, the jewels worn by 
Lady Redwoode, with further fashionable par- 
ticalars, every word of which was a [stab to 
Andrew Forsythe. 

He read it through, flang down the paper, 
and strode off witha face so dark and agonized 
and a step so fierce that Cecile and Renee were 
amazed. : 

The wife picked up the paper, glanced at the 
half-column that had so disturbed her hus- 
band, ,then bowed her head and wept tears 
bitterer than she had ever shed. 

Sarely, Lady Redwoode and Hellice were 
avenged | 

The lives of the Baroriess and her daughter, 
during their months of continual intercourse 
before the marriage of the latter, flowed in 2 
tranquil, pleasant strean. Their hearts be- 
came knit together in bonds of love that could 
never be . 

The. fulness of a divine content possessed 
their souls, and Lady Redwoode was repaid at 
last for her years al yearning 
teat sy child of whom she had been so long 
bereft. 

Wher Hellice, after some months of waiting, 
married Sir Richard eo the young 
Baronet the trnth of the trite saying 
that in him her ladyship had “gained 2 son.” 
The family circle at Redwoode is one of the 
——. in the kingdom. 

y Redwoode and Lady Haughton are 
leaders in oo benefactresses of the poor, 
and friends of the needy. Sir Richard Haugh- 


ton is‘ blessed among men. 

Mr. Kenneth still resides at Redwoode, an 
honoured member of the household. He is as 
round and rosy as when first introduced to the 
reader, but his face has gained additional 
wrinkles, and his hair is as white as snow. 

Miss Kenneth resides at Holly Bank, and 
she frequently alludes in her conversations 
with her rector and curate, on the occasions 
OR A ed 
Hau, A 's dau + 

Sorel, the divorced wife, retired 
to Place. Here she lived in dreary coli: 
tade, attended upon by the Jensons, who had 
become soured by thelr failures in crime, and 
here she died within a week of the marriage 
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of Sir Richard Haughton. Her brother suc- 
ceeded to her property, ran through it, and 
died poor. : 

The Jensons were sent adrift by the new 
owners of Sorel Place, and retired to a cabin 
near that of Rills, where they are spending the 
remainder of their days in labouring hard for 
their daily bread. 

When Hellice and Sir Richard went away 
on their bridal tour, they revisited the scenes 
in Scotland, where the former had endured so 
much persecution from Anchester. 

They carried liberal and costly gifts to the 
old minister and his wife; and good Mr. Locke, 
with tears in his eyes, as he looked on the rare 
and lovely face framed in its rippling hair, 
said that he had fulfilled the scripture pro- 
phecy, and in entertaining Hellice had “ enter- 
tained an angel unawares.” 

[THE END.] 








DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—!o°— 


OHAPTER XXXI. 
A PRIVAT® INTERVIEW WITH PAMUEL BIGGS. 


“For your own sake, Mr. Hilhouse, I would 
advise you to go home to, bed, and sleep off 
your insane folly,” said E!sie Charlton. “ By 
morning, you will see things in their true 
light, I hope, and not make yourself the 
laughing-stock of the parish.’’ 

He absolutely foamed with passion. 

“JT will mever give my consent to your 
marrying my son,”’ he said. ‘+ Cecil only wants 
you for your money. He shall marry Rose 
D’Arcy, or he shall never inherit a penny from 
me!” 

“He will never wed Mies D*Aroy,’’ said 
Elsie, witha smile. ‘‘ He loves me too well. 
As to your accusation, I give up my entire 
income the day I marry agaia, so his affection 
cannot be mercenary.” 

“ And he knows this?” 

‘ He knew it before I left India.’”’ 

For a moment he was silenced, 

Then he broke out again with fresh fury. 

‘ It shall never be if I can prevent it,’’ he 
cried, passionately. 

“It would be useless to try, s0 suppose you 
look the matter plainly ia the face, Mr. 
Hilhouse,” said Elsie, gently. 

“Tam sorry if I have said or done any- 
thing to give you pain, and you know just as 
well asIdo that I have done so innocently. 
Now let us be friends, for Cecil’s sake. You 
are his father, I his future wife. Let bygones 
be bygones,and when you get home make 
Nellie happy, and send Marion to me as soon 
as you can,” and she held out her hand to 
him. ‘I willbea good daughter to you if 
you will let me.” 

He ronghly jerked her little hand aside. 

‘I will not let you,” he returned, still in 
anger, ‘‘ and Marion shall not enter your doors 
again. As to Ellen, she shall not marry against 
my consent ; that is settled, at any rate.” 

“Mr, Hilhouse,”’ said Mrs. Charlton, very 
earnestly, “ Nellie is a high-spirited girl. She 
will not stand oppression. Oh! do.not drive 
herto do wrong, I am sure you will regret 
it if you do.” 

“ Who made you a judge?” cried the Reo- 
tor. ‘Remember I brook no interference in 
my affairs, Mre. Charlton.” 

“ Nor I,” she retorted firmly, and the two 
stood looking one another in the face. Then 
Elsie turned, to the door, and opened it. 
‘“‘ Good bye, Rector,”she said, gravely. ‘When 
you feel inclined.to apologize for your conduct, 
for Cecil’s sake, and with his permission, I 
shall be happy to see you again.” 

And she the door behind him with. 
ont farther sign of temper. _ 

When the Rector was gone,’ Elaie Charlton 
tt come. amie Regie into ® merry peal of 


“It s certainly the unexpected which 





always happens,” she murmured. ‘‘I de- 
cidedly did not anticipate receiving an offer 
to-day, and of all people in the world Mr. 
Hilhouse is abont the last from whom one 
might have looked for such an unpleasantness, 
and I am troly sorry it should huve happened. 
Poor Cesil! be wiil scarcely know whether 
to be most amused or annoved at this curious 
piece of intelligence, and I strongly suspect 
the fortune, which be accused my darling of 
seeking, was his most powerful temptation. 

** Poor, gentle Mrs. Hilhouse! forgotten in 
three months, or at the best supplanted 
in her hushand's mind; and how she 
served him for thirty years! Oh! man- 
kind, mankind, but for Cecil's sake I 
should be an utter sceptic in any sort 
of good; as itis, I know that it does exist, and 
is a hardy plant in some hearts. The old 
horror, to accuse me of making love to him! 
I never was so insulted! Had he not been 
Cecil's father”—and thelittle widow let her 
small right hand clench, and a bewitchiug 
little red-gauntlet frown gathered upon her 
white brow; but the anger and amusement 
gradually gave way to sadness, as she thonght 
of Marion and Nell. 

“I wish I conld have helped them,’ she 
murmured, ‘‘and now poor Marion will be 
debarred from even seeing me—and Nell. I— 
I tremble for Neli Hilrouse’s future,’ and 
she placed her writing materials upon the 
table, and eased her mind by writing her 
lover an account of the scene which had taken 
place between her and Mr. Hilhouse that 
evening. 

As to that worthy, he returned home ina 
very perturbed state of mind. 

Elsie had been quite right in her suspicions. 
He had thought that her income would prove 
a very valuable addition to his own, and he 
had undoubtedly been most anxious to secure 

Moreover, he decidedly admired the little 
widow, who held a sway over him, with her 
quaint fascinating ways, which he had. not 
experienced in the society of any other 
woman. 

He had taken a fancy for her, and it 
irritated him horribly tbat she should treat 
his proposal to her as a joke, and absolutely 
laugh at him. 

He had not seen their faces reflected side 
by side ina mirror, or he might have been 
reminded of the legend of Beauty and the 
Brast! ’ 

He was, for all his plainness,.a very vain, 
self-satisfied, and conceited man; and he 
considered himself quite a suitable mate for 
Mrs. Charlton, whatever she, and the world 
in general, might do! 

He was highly indignant with Cecil, both 
for supplanting him, and alse for wanting 
to ally nimself.to a penniless woman. 

Whether he woaki have cared to have her 
himself, under these altered circumstances, 
he did not pause to think. His mind was 
completely taken up with indignation against 
Elsie, and the shamefal manner in which he 
deemed she had treated him. 

In fact, she had wounded his amour propre, 
and thoroughly disgusted him. 

He felt sorely tempted to expose her 
» perfidy”; but, upon the other hand, he knew 
that.a jilted man isealways rather an object 
of ridicule than of pity, and her words rang 
in his ears with unpleasant meaning. 

“* Do not make yourself the laughing stock 
of the whole parish! ” 

The parish, that is, the people in it, had 
not behaved well to him in the affair of Mr. 
Gresham, and who could tell how they might 
behave in the matter of Mrs. Charlton? Who 
could say that they might not take her part, 
and blame him for his precipitate proposal to 
her? 

So, even before the night's rest, which Elsic 
had recommended to sober his thoughts, the 
fear of ridicule brought a reaction to his 
mind, although he none the less desired to 
see her punished and exposed 


homeward journey, and when he reached the 
Rectory, he entered with a Jatch-key, and 
went into the drawing-room, where Marion 
sat by the fire at needlework, and Nell besi@s 
the table, showing by the restless tapping of 
her hand upon the mahogany that she was 
nervous and excited. 
As Mr. Hilhonse came in she raised a pair 
of eager eyes to his, and, springing to her 
feet, ran to hia side; but started back, as she 
saw the black looks which grested her, and 
the angry scowl upon his brow. 
“Oh! papa, what is the matter?” she 
cried, in an anxious tone. 
‘*Nothing which concerns you, Ellen,” hs 
answered, sharply. 
* Oh! I hoped you might have had good 
news for me,” she faltered. ‘‘I hoped Mee. 
Charlton might have been able to persuade 
you to let me be happy.” 
“‘T must request that Mrs, Charlton's name 
may not be mentioned in my hearing—noer 
will I allow her to visit at my bonse. I beg 
you both to understand my views; and 
Marion, I forbid you returning to her. She 
is a worldly, unprincipled woman, and no fit 
companion for you!” he said, hotly. 
Marion looked at him with indignation and 
astonishment, in her usually soft, dark eyes. 
‘May I ask you when you found all this 
ont, papa?” she asked, with a touch cf 
sarcasm. ‘J thought she had been an angel 
of mercy and kindness to us all, helping us 
in our griefs and sorrows; and I am sorry 
you have not the heart to be grateful to her.”’ 
“I is not for you to question, but to obey,’’ 
he replied, sternly. ‘‘ Your opinion of Mrs, 
Charlton's character will not bias mine in 
the least. _Were you aware that she has 
entrapped your brother into an engagement? ”’ 

She hesitated for a moment, remembering 
she bad promised E!sie that no one should 
hear of the engagement from her; but she 
would not stoop to an untruth—and it was 
evident that her friend had told her own 
secret, and thus annoyed her irascible father. 

“‘I have seen that they were attached to 
each other for a long time past,”’ she replied, 
openly, ‘‘and I wonder you did not notice 
the fact too. It was patent to all, I should 
have thought—and I am very glad, for Elsie 
will make Cecil a splendid wife.” 

‘‘Not with my consent,” he answered 
through his set teeth. 

“Surely Ceoil’s engagement cannot have 
angered you, father!” exclaimed Marion, 


loyally, “I thought he had chosen so 
wisely |” 

“ And I think quite the reverse.” 

ty Why ? ” 


“TI do not allow my own daughters to 
question me on my actions,” he replied. 
‘““Remember you do not return to Mrs, 
Charlton’s house.” 

** Not at all?” 

“ Not without my permission.” 

‘Father, I cannot give Elsie up. I will! 
not even pretend that [am going to do #0. 
She has been so very. very good to me!” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

‘‘You would dare to disobey me ?” he asked. 
“Marion, if you do, yon had better seek 
another home.” 

“J have been thinking that for a long 
while,” she answered wearily. ‘I do not 
see that either Nell orI are of any use or 
comfort to you; on the contrary, all we do 
seems to annoy you. I believe it would be a 
relief to you if we went away, and we might 
be useful elsewhere.” 

He had spoken in temper, without one 
definite thought of Murion’e leaving him, nor 
did he in the least desire that she should go, 
and her words struck upon him painfally, 
but he was tco proud to admit it, or to 
acknowledge that he was in the wrong. 

‘*You can please youreelf,” he answered 
coldly, ‘‘and Ellen too. I do not desire to 
keep anyone beneath my roof who does not 
wish to remain there.” 





All this passed through his mind on his 


‘‘Papa,” said Nell, “I do not wish to leave 
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you like this. Let me marry Laurence, and 
then we shali part as friends.” 

‘*T cannot consent,’ he returned, doggedly. 
‘* You can choose between Mr. Travers and 
your father,” and at that juncture the door 
opened, and the servant announced that Mr. 
Biggs wished to see the Rector. 

Nellie Hilhouse looked thoroughly uncom- 
fortable at this information, a fact which did 
not escape her father’s vigilant eyes, and he 
ordered him to be shown into his study at 
once. 

Nell tried to make her escape to silence 
Samuel with her last coin, but it was of no 
avail, for the burly form of Mr. Hilhouse 
blocked the door, and he went off without 
another word to interview Mr. Biggs. 

Samuel was standing with his hat in his 
hand, and his weak knees very much together, 
not looking especially comfortable, when the 
Rector entered the room and bade him be 
seated—an order which the hypocrite carried 
out with extreme care and caution apparently 
— but whether his anxieties were in favour of 
his own rusty garments, or the Rector’s chair, 
deponent sayeth not. He looked up at Mr. 
Hilhouee with lack lustre, fishy eyes. 

‘You once told me, sir,” he began, in a 
humble semitone, ‘“‘ never to refer to any 
member of your family, and I have obeyed 
you 80 far; but it has been pain and grief to 
me, sir; it has indeed. When I see you 
deceived, Mr. Hilhouse, it has gone to my 
‘*eart,’ and I have said to myself, in my own 
breast, and in the solitude of my own little 
room with the door locked, I have said, Mr. 
Hilhouse, if they'll deceive our sainted 
Rector they’ll deceive anybody; and sainted 
Iam sure you will be, sir, when your time 
comes, and far more deserving of the honour 
than many who’s now in the prayer. book 
calendar, and yet they goes on deceiving you 
still, as true as my name is Samuel Biggs. 

“ It’s not Miss Marion now, sir, poor lamb ! 
She's seen the error of her ways,and come 
back to the fold. I’m sorry for Miss Marion, 
Mr. Hilhouse, she looks so sadand pale! It’s 
hard for her, it is, indeed, when her and Mr, 
Gresham was so very much together. Everyone 
thought as he meant to marry her, ’cept me, 
perhaps. I always had my doubts of him 
when I saw him going on with other ladies. 
Mrs. Charlton, now, he was with her a great 
deal—a very great deal. I may say at all hours 
of the night and day. I’ve seen him going in 
and out,’’ and Samuel's cunning eyes looked 
straight into those of his Rector with a 
quick, sly glance ; for, truth to tell, he had fol- 
lowed him and Mrs. Charlton from the church, 
and had had his ear against the window of 
her dining-room during that angry interview 
between them. 

He had, moreover, followed Mr. Hilhouse 
home, and had noted the black cloud which 
was visibly over him, and he thought abuse of 
Mrs. Charlton would now be acceptable, and 
worth, at least, another half-crown. 

Besides all this, he was already in the pay 
of Mr. Gresham to undermine Mrs. Chariton 
at the Rectory, although the Rev. Faulkner 
had certainly not given Biggs permission to 
couple his name with hers, but that of Captain 
Hilhouse. 

Nevertheless, if people will play with edged 
tools they must be content to get hurt some- 
times, and Mr. Gresham could not expect 
better luck than his neighbours. 

“Tf you know anything against Mrs. Charl- 
ton it is your duty to inform me, Biggs,” the 
Rector said, encouragingly. 

“ Well, sir,” said the other, “it’s a task as 
I don’t like. Mrs. Charlton has a pleasant 
way, but right is right, and wrong is wrong, 
and Mr, Gresham was there a sight more than 
he ought to have been. But there, perhaps he 
meant to behave honourable towards her till 
he heard the queer stories which came after 
her from India—very queer stories, sir, as one 
might say!” 

‘What were they?” asked Mr. Hilhouse, 
eagerly. 

“ Well, that's just it, yousee, Mr. Hilhouse ; 





they mightn’t be acceptable if you heard 
them,” he answered, with mock hesitation. 

“Leave me to be the judge of that,” re- 
plied the Rector. 

“Very well, sir—very well. I'll leave it in 
your hands,” and he got up, and, advancing 
to Mr. Hilhouse, whispered in his ear. 

“My son! who bears my name, has thus 
been talked about with a married woman, 
Samuel Biggs?” ‘he said, sternly. ‘ This 
really is too terrible! Oh! human nature! 
human nature! what a weak thing itis! Yet 
I considered Cecil the soul of honour—the soul 
of honour, like myself!" 

“No doubt he was, sir! no doubt he was! 
It’s all the ladies, sir, and ever was since the 
time of Eve. No donbt whatever she led him 
away, a8 we have many Bible instances set 
before us. There are some as says she’s had 
the boldness to cast her pretty eyes on you, 
sir; and pretty they are, there’s no 
denying it. But there, that I puts my foot 
on at once. No one don't dare to speak 
twice of the Rector before Sam Biggs. He 
knows what's due to him as is set over him in 
the Lord—he do, indeed. And if yon can do 
anything, sir, to prevent the Captain from 
getting into further mischief—well, sir, he'll 
thank you for it by-and-by if he don’t now, 
sir, as probably he won't. But, whatever his 
feelings are or may be, sir, my dooty’s towards 
you, and I’ve made up my mind to do it, Mr. 
Hilhouse |" 

“Then you have more to tell me?” asked 
the Rector. : 

“T have, sir, with your permission, I have,” 
he continued, in a sepulchral tone of voice. 
“If so be you'll hold me guiltless, if what I say 
annoys you?” 

“Go on,” returned the Rector. ‘ Bigge, I 
request you will keep back nothing which I 
ought to know.”’ 

And the strange sound which followed this 
command was, in reality, a chuckle, although 
it suggested all sorts of horrors—marrow- 
bones and oleavers, death rattles and con- 
vulsions all in one! 


(To be continued.) 


A Gunt Gracter.— We came in sight of 
Alaska’s giant glacier at about five o'clock. 
It presented a solid wall across the bay, 
white, massive and majestic, and seemed in 
its cold grandeur like the repose of some 
monster beast not yet awakened from its 
night’s slnmber. At nine o'clock weanchored, 
and the passengers were landed on the adja- 
cent shore, when a stampede at once began 
for the glacier, and every soul climbed its 
rugged sides. This feat involved neither risk 
nor danger ; the surface was rough, sometimes 
gravelly, occasionally muddy, and often steep, 
but always perfectly safe, except from the 
possible comsequences of a bruised knee or 
a sprained ankle, and the proof of this that 
everybody (men, women and children) climbed 
as high as they could go, and all got down and 
back to the steamer without a single accident. 
Standing below and looking up into the face 
of tbat shimmering mass, one is reminded of 
tho flight of the Israelites, the parting of the 
waters of the Red Sea and the fate of 
Pharaoh. The creeping of glaciers is an 
established fact in physical history, and this 
one is said to be a living one, advancing at 
the rate of fifteen inches a year, but it en- 
croaches no farther on the sea, and never 
advances beyond its present boundary, because 
the temperature of the water is so much 
warmer than the ice, that as it crawls into 
the sea it perpetually melts below and breaks 
off above. The breaking and falling of the ice 
is accompanied by detonating reports, and is 
an interesting sight to witness. Sometimes a 
small piece of only a few pounds, at other 
times the fase of a whole escarpment weigh- 
ing tons; now a projection gives way, and 
then a peak topples over, all of which 


| up an agitated sea at its base with mim 


waves. 





LADY LILITH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Tree to her promise Lilith walked over to 
the Woodlowes the next afternoon, and was 
admitted to the house by Stephen Brooks. 

‘* Come in, my lady!” he said, quietly, 
holding the door open for her to pass through, 
‘* we have been expecting you.” 

She went into the parlour—the pretty, low. 
ceiled room where she had first seen Letty soon 
after her marriage-—and here she found James 
Redmayne sitting in front of the fireplace, his 
elbows resting on his knees, and head 
buried in his hands. His attitude of itself 
waa sufficient evidence that nothing had been 
heard of the missing girl; and the parlour, 
with its untidy litter and fireless grate, looked 
curiously in keeping with its occupants. 

‘* Tam afraid your search has not been suc: 
cessfal?” Lilith said, taking the chair that the 
old farmer offered, and addressing herself 
partly to him, and pouty to Stephen Brooks, 
It was the latter who answered in level, self- 
contained tones, that formed a great coutrast 
to Redmayne’s agitation of the previous day. 

“No, my lady, we have not found her, 
if that is what you mean; but we haven't 
been idle, and we have heard one or two things 
that may be usefal to us. People are very 
anxious to come forward now and tell us all 
they know, anda deal they don’t know,” 
he added, bitterly. ‘“‘But then! that’s always 
the way. As soon as the steed is stolen you 
will hear on all sides that the stable-door was 
not ‘safely locked.’ ” 

eer have you discovered — if I may 
ask?’’ 

“ You may ask, and welcome, my lady, for 
we both know that you don’t put the question 
out of idle curiosity; and. for my part, I am 
gratefol to you for your kindness to the old 
man—he told me of it yesterday. I had your 
telegram abont one o'clock, and I left Glasgow 
within an hour of receiving it, but it was too 
late to doanything last night, so I have only 
had this morning to work in. I have inquired 
at the railway station, and tried to find out 
where our poor girl went to, but no one seems 
to haye noticed her, and it is just possible 
that she walked to W——.and got in the train 
there, soas to avoid detection. However, in 
any case, we may make pretty sure she is in 
London, and there I shall go and look for 
her.” 

Lilith was struck by his voice and manner. 
The former was firm and assured, the latter 
fall of quiet confidence; and at first she was 
inclined to think that he had not felt Letty’s 
desertion to half such a degree as had James 
Redmayne. One look into his face told her 
her mistake. It was drawn, pale, aged by ten 

ears since she saw him last—indeed, if she 
had met him anywhere else, it is doubtful 
whether she would have recognized him, in 
spite of the fact that she had been much im- 
pressed by his individuality when she first saw 
him with Letty. " 

His grief was not loud, but it was deep. 
He did not wring his hands and cry out as the 
old farmer had done; but he set his teeth 
together, and crushed back the invective 
that involuntarily rose to his lips, telling 
himself this was the time for action—not 
words, ’ 

He had come straight from work when he 
lett Glasgow, and had not even stayed to 
change his clothes. His hair was unbrushed. 
his chin unshaved—altogether he was very 
different from the neat, well-tended young 
a had smiled down = 7 

roud fondness into Letty’s pretty a 
Called up the garden path with her in the 
sunny glow of the autumn afternoon. — 

“T am afraid this isa very great trial for 
you?” Lilith ye and at a a 

tl ken, an pure woman ° 
aia a the violet eyes, a swift change 
came over the young man’s face, and for 
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moment it almost eeemed as if he were on the 
point of giving way. é 

« It iaa trial—how great no one in the world 
can know!” he said, in a low, hoarse under- 
tone. “I loved her so traly, I would have 
died for her if my death could have benefited 
her in any way! But that’s not the point 
now. She has gone away because she was 
silly and vain enough to listen to compliments, 
and let herself be tempted by some fine 
gentleman with white hands, and a soft voice, 
who could tell her lies by the dozen, and 
romise her jewels and fine clothes, and plea- 
sures that were not in my power to give her. 
But the fault is his—not hers. She is so 
young and innocent that she knows no better, 
and I do not even blame her. Bunt for 
himn——” Stephen paused, his gloomy eyes 
flashed into sudden lightnings, his nostrils 
dilated, his breath came short and quick 
through his teeth, and he brought his clenched 
hand down on the table near which he stood 
with the force of a sledge hammer. “ For 
him no punishment can be greatenough. His 
sin is blacker than murder—for murder only 
kills the body. It does not, like his crime, 
pollute the eoul. But he shall answer for it, 
first of all ‘to me, and then to Heaven, for I 
swear by that same Heaven, that I will never 
rest until I have brought him to justice! 
You, Lady Lilith Lyndhurst, you, James 
Redmayne, both hear me, and bear witness to 
my oath. I devote myself and my future 
life to the task of finding my enemy, and 
when I have found him, let him look to it, 
for mercy I will have none!”’ 

There was something intensely dramatic 
both in the words and attitude of the man as 
he spoke them. {Rough, unshaved, with 
blackened hands and soiled clothes, he stood 
by the table, with the pale wintry sunshine 
falling on his face, and lighting up the fierce 
resolation in his eyes, and one instinctively 
felt that this threat of his was no mere empty 
boast, likely to be forgotten when the 
momentary excitement was over, but the 
expression of a desire that could only be 
satisfied when the honr of retribution came. 

“Hush!” Lilith said, rising hastily. ‘‘Does 
not your Bible tell you that vengeance belongs 
to Heaven?” 

“It may do so, but the Bible also says, 
‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life 
for a life’; and that is whatI shall take for 
my text,” 

Lilith was silent. Of what use was it to 
argue with this man, when the’ madness of 
passion was upon him? All ina wipe = his 
manner changed—became quiet and subdued 
as when she first entered. 

“You asked me what we had found out, 
my lady, and I was going to tell you. It 
seems that Letty has been in the habit of 
going for long walks lately, and several times 
in the evening. People have seen her in the 
antes with a gentleman who was usually 

ressed in a long ulster, and wore a slouching 
felt hat that concealed his face. Three people 


have told me the same thing, so I know it. 


must be right, and they all agree in saying 
her companion was a gentleman.” 

“Perhaps they are wrong in that parti- 
cular?” faltered Lilith. ‘‘If the man’s face 
was invisible, how could anyone judge of what 
he was?” 

.‘ It is not only the face that betrays gentle 
birth, Lady Lilith. There is eomething in 
the way a gentleman holds himself—some- 
thing in the way he walks, and wears his 
clothes, that is different to us working-men, 
and that we can generally recognize him by. 
Besides, & common labourer, or farmer even, 
would not have taken Letty’s fancy. She was 
a dainty little creature, with tastes and ideas 
far above her station, and I often wondered 
that she ever cared for me But she did—once, 
before his black shadow fell on her path,”’ 

There was nothing that Lilith could do, and 
nothing that she could say which was likely 
to be of any avail, and, asa matter of fact, 
the was half alarmed at old Redmayne's 
sullen apathy, and Stephen Brooke’s fiery 





denunciations, She felt herself helpless in 
their presence, and was glad to get outside 
the house into the fresh air again. 

It seemed to her as if she had suddenly 
been brought face to face with a tragedy that 
touched her as keenly as if she herself were 
an interested person. The remembrance 
of Brooks's face, and threats of vengeance 
haunted her all day and all night with weary- 
a. 

ore than ever she wished that Lyndhurst 
would come home, so that she might thrust 
her burden on his shoulders—for during his 
absence she felt as if his responsibilities de- 
volved upon her, and it was in some way her 
duty to help in the search for Letty Red- 
mayne. 

That same evening she wrote to Colin, 
giving him full particulars of all that had 
happened at the Woodlowes—a practical, 
matter. of-fact sort of letter, brief and to the 
point, but utterly devoid of either sympathy 
or sentiment. This was due, less to deliberate 
intention, than the very natural awkwardness 
she felt in addressing her husband under the 
peculiar circumstances of their marriage— 
circumstances which pressed on her even 
more heavily when he was away than when 
he was with her. 

His answer did not come for two days, and 
then it was ascurt and business like,as her own 
note had been. Strangely enough, he made 
no sort of allusion to the Redmaynes, simply 
contenting himself with giving directions for 
the guidance of the steward, and adding that 
he should probably return the next night, 
although his arrival might be deferred a day 
later. Lilith was conscious of a certain dis- 
appointment as she put the letter down, and 
then took it up again to look at its beginning 
and ending. ‘‘Dear Lilith,” ‘Yours faithfully.” 
Why, ® stranger would have addressed her in 
almost similar terms, and an acquaintance 
would certainly have written in a warmer 
strain | 

She forgot that her own epistle had been 
couched in exactly the same way, and that 
Lyndhurst’sproud sense of independence would 
naturally induce him to err rather on the side 
of coldness than of warmth. 

Impatiently enough she threw the letter 
down, and took up another that had come by 
the same post. It was from Lady Lester, and 
it told her that the writer had taken a fur- 
nished house on the south coast in consequence 
of the delicate health of her daughter Mar- 
cella. 

** Of course,” wrote Lady Lester, ‘it is a 
very great nuisance having to come here, 
butthe doctors would not hear of Cellie winter- 
ing in London, and she really does not seem 
strong enough to bear the journey to the routh 
of France—which is where I should have pre- 
ferred taking her.. I am very angry with her. 
I am quite sure she could get better if she liked 
to exert herself, but she won’t. She is a tire- 
some, obstinate girl, and seems quite deter- 
mined to worry me—and, as you know, I 
have all my life been so entirely devoted to 
her interests that I have hardly thought 
of anything else— except, of course, your 
own, my dear Lilith, and your welfare, I 
flatter myself, I have contrived to secure. 
Now, what I want you to do is to come to 
Seaview (that is the name of the house, 
although we are a good half-mile from the 
sea), andtry whether you can rouse Marcella 
from her apathetic state, and induce her to 
exert herself. She says she is sure the sight 
of you will do her good, and I think so too. 
Besides, you will perhaps be able to bring her 
to her senses, which is more than I can suc- 
ceed in doing. Of course, your husband will 
come too; and, in order that you may not be 
dull, I have invited a few people down to 
meet you, and Sir Ralph Sinclair, who lives 
near, has placed his grounds at my disposal. 
Write to me at once, and tell me the day you 
are coming, and the train, and I will send a 
carriage to the station to meet you.” 

The letter, in its selfishness, was eminently 
characteristic of the writer, and from her 


knowledge of her aunt’s character, Lilith was 
enabled to read between the lines. 

Marcella must be very ill indeed, or ber 
mother would never have consented to give up 
her usual autumn visits; and, very probably, 
the poor girl was being worried by Lady 
Lester into accepting some suitor whom she 
did not like, and it was her obstinacy in this 
particular of which Lady Lester complained. 

Lilith was fond of her cousin, and her sym- 
pathies were instantly aroused on her behalf. 

“‘ She shall not be the victim of my aunt's 
match-making schemes!’ she exclaimed, with 
determination; and, in spite of her objection to 
meeting Lady Lester—whom she blaimed ag 
the cause of her own marriage—she resolved 
to go to Seaview, and judge for herself as to 
whether Marcella’s illness was the result of 
her mother’s desire to force her into a mar- 
riage against which her inclinations rebelled. 

If this were the case, then she, Lilith, would 
have something to say in the matter, and sha 
knew Lady Lester well enough to be awsre 
that her niece, Lady Lilith Lyndhurst, wifa 
of one of the richest commoners in England, 
would havea great deal more influence with 
her than ever Lady Lilith Desborough, the 
— daughter of Lord Austhorpe, had 

a 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Tr was night when Lyndburst’came horze— 
a cold, raw evening, with a white mist lying 
down in the hollows and a nipping wind 
blowing, and bringing with it a suggestion of 


rain. 

The Hall looked the picture of homely com- 
fort as he drove up; lights flashed from the 
windows, and a flood of warmth poured ont 
into the night when the great front doors 
were ‘opened, and the rnddy glow of a pine- 
Ay fire became visible in the oak-raftered 

all. 

“ There is something in the song after all,” 
Lyndhurst said to himself, on alighting. 
“ There certainly is no place like home.” 

But even as the thought struck him he 
sighed, for to make home perfect to a man 
there must be a wife’s tender smile to greet 
him, and the loving prattle of childish voices 
to bid him welcome, and there, Colin knew, 
were not for him. 

No baby laughter would ever echo throngh 
the grand old rooms—no baby footsteps woula 
make music in the silent passages; he wonld 
never see his sons or danghters, in whose 
youth he might renew his own, growing np 
about him. With himeelf the name of Lynd - 
hurst would die out! 

** Well, it does not matter,” he thought, bnt 
the thought was accompanied by a pain which 
no philosophy could stifle. 

The grapes were out of his reach, but even 
this fact could not persuade him that [they 
were otherwise than sweet. 

If he had hoped that Lilith would come to 
meet him, the hope was doomed to dicappoint- 
ment, for he did not eee her until after he had 
changed his travelling-dress, and then be went 
to her boudoir to geek her. 

She had not troubled to dress for dinner, 
and still wore a tea-gown of black satin ard 
lace, lit up here and there by the flashing of 
jet, and a few bows of flame-coloured ribbon ; 
but no attire could have shown off her fair 
beauty to greater advantage, and her husband 
paused on the threshold of the room, in admi- 
ration of the picture she made. 

She greeted him quietly, and with a tran- 
qnillity that was neither warmth nor coldnees. 

‘You have had dinner, 1 presume? ” she 
said, after he had taken a seat near her. 

“Yes; I dined on my way down, but I 
shall be glad of a cup of coffee if you will 
give it me.” 

She poured him one out; and, as she 
handed it to him, looked into his face. _ 

“I cannot say that the change of air kas 
had baneficial results, so far as your appear- 
ance is concerned,” she observed, ‘' You look 





quite pale and ill,” 
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“Do 1?” he returned, absently. “I am 
not surprised at it. I have been worried and 
harassed a great deal.” 

‘* Has the business that took you to London 
proved so troublesome then ? ”’ 

“It has—far more troublesome then I 
anticipated. However, I must not complain. 
——" He checked himself rather abruptly, 
and remained for a few seconds looking 
thoughtfally into the fire that was blazing on 
the hearth, but he did not mention what the 
nature of the business was. When he spoke 
again it was to change the subject. 

*“ Have you any news to tell me ?”’ 

** No—that is to say, none in particular. I 
saw Stephen Brooks this morning, and he 
said nothing had been heard of Letty Red- 
mayne.” 

Lyndhurst’s brow contracted, and he took 
up the brass poker, and poked the fire with an 
energy that surprised his wife. 

** We will not talk of Letty Redmayne,” he 
said, almostharshly. ‘“ It is a subject that is 
better avoided. Have you had any callers 
since I have been away?” 

** Yes, one or two.’’ 

‘* Lady Westland ?” 

“« No.” 

‘‘ Nor Sir Horace Dalton? ” 

** Certainly not !"’ 

**You have not met him during your 
walks ?”’ 

“No,” Lilith said, haughtily resentfal of 
these questions, whose motive she misinter- 
preted. “Ihave taken no walks except one 
to the Woodlowes the day after your depar- 
ture.’ 

‘‘Then he has probably left Lady West- 
land’s?”’ went on Lyndhurst, interrogatively. 

‘*T think not—in fact, I know he has not; 
for yesterday I passed him on the road when 
I was driving in the brougham, but he did 
not see me,” 

The contraction of Lyndhurst’s brow grew 
more pronounced. He leaned his head on 
his hands, and seemed lost in thought, while 
Lilith took up her embroidery, and made a 
pretence of working até it. Presently how- 
ever, the silence grew unendurable, and she 
broke it by telling her husband of Lady Les- 
ter’s letter and invitation. 

“Certainly we will go,” he said, with 
alacrity. ‘‘ Where do you say she has taken 
a house?” 

‘‘ Seaview, near Bournetown.” 

“ Where ?”’ exclaimed Colin, starting to his 
feet, and looking at his wife in amazement, 

She repeated her former sentence, much 
surprised at the effect it had had upon him ; 
and he, recovering himeelf, laughed rather 
awkwardly as he resumed his seat. 

** After all,’’ he observed, ‘‘ the account of 
your cousin’s health may be exaggerated, and 
we had better wait until you hear again before 
deciding on going to Seaview.” 

** Why, you just said you would accept the 
invitation at once!" exclaimed Lilith, and 
Colin seemed a little confused at the acousa- 
tion. 

‘ aan but second thoughts are proverbially 
e8t.”” 

‘‘ Not in this instance—at least, so far as I 
am concerned. Of course, you can do as you 
like, but I have already made up my mind to 
co see Marcella, and I shall start without 

elay.” 

She spoke quietly, but resolutely, and her 
tone warned Colin that it would be useless to 
try and persuade her to alter her mind. 

“I have no wish to prevent your seeing 
your cousin,” he said, gently. “No doubs 
you will enjoy your visit quite as much with- 
out me, as if I accompanied you.” 

Lilith did not reply for a few minutes, but 
sat playing absently with her work, as if in 
thought. When she spoke it was with a 
slight increase of colour. 

“It is not a question of enjoyment. From 
that point of view it would be immaterial to 
me whether I went alone or not, but you 
must recollect that we have not been very 
long married; and the fact of our being 








= 


separated from each other would be sure to 
excite remark, especially from my aunt, who, 
you know, is very curious concerning other 
people's affairs.”’ 

“You mean, then, that you would like me 
to be with you?” 

‘I mean that it would save gossip if you 
were,”’ 

‘Very well—ihen I will come.” 

Soon after this, he went to his. own room, 
and both husband and wife were dissatisfied 
with their interview. Lilith was conscious 
of the reluctance with which Colin had given 
in to her wishes to visit Seaview, and he, on 
the other hand, fancied there was an extra 
degree of coldness in her manner and her 
greeting. He was haunted by the idea that 
his return was unwelcome to her, and that, 
in effect, she preferred her own socisty. 

This idea was-all the harder to bear because, 
before his departure, he had imagined the 
barrier between them waa slowly bat surely 
melting away, and that in time she might 
even grow to love him. Now the fancy was 
dispelled—the illusion vanished under her 
quiet indifference, and he mentally anathe- 
matized himeclf as a fool for even having 
indulged in it at all. 

The next morning he went to the Wood- 
lowes, but what between him and 
James Redmayne Lilith never knew—indeed 
Colin evinced a singular relactance to 
speaking of Letiy before. her, and whenever 
the subjecs was mentioned, it was invariably 
she herself who introduced it. ‘ 

A few days later they started for the south 
coast, and on the morning of their departure 
Lilith chauced to pass through the hall, 
where the luggaye was piled up ready to be 
put into the dog-cart when it came round. 
Amongst the various trunks and boxes was & 
small Gladstone bag—a favoarite of Lynd- 
hurst’s, which he invariably took with him 
wherever he went—and on this was pasted a 
label, evidently of recent date. The label 
bore upon it the words, ‘‘ Waterloo to Bourne- 
town.”’ 

“You did not tell me you had been to 
Bournetown lately?’ she said, turning round 
to Lyndhurst, who was just behind her, 
drawing on his gloves. 

‘And who told you I had ,been there?” 
he asked, quickly, and—as it seemed to her— 
irritably. 

For answer she pointed to the label, and 
Lyndhurst, as he saw it, looked undisguisedly 
annoyed. 

“I did go to Bournetown the last time I 
was away from home,” he admitted, unwiil- 
ingly. ‘ Business took me there.” 

Lilith made no remark, but she could not 
help wondering why he had chosen to wrap 
his visit in sach a veil of secrecy, As a role, 
he was the most open and candid of men, 
bué daring the last week or so he seemed to 
have changed altogether, and the fact of his 
not having mentioned his visit to Bournetown 
seemed all the stranger, in view of his present 
intended stay there. 

The journey to Waterloo, and thence to 
Boursetown, was not by any means lively. 
Colin provided his wife with magazines, and 
himself with newepapers, and then each 
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beautiful face of her niece. “A little pale, to 
be sure, but that is the effect of the journey, 
and will soon wear off. You, too, Mr. Lynd. 
hurst—Colin, I may say, may I not, now that 
I am your auntin-law?” this very coquet. 
tishly as she held ont her hand, which the 
young man gallantly kissed, ‘‘ Let me welcome 


you most heartily.” 
“And Maroella, Aunt. Gertrude, how js 
she?” asked Lilith, dicengaging herself from 


Lady Lester's embrace, and drawing a litile 
farther back. 

“ Marcella ! Oh, don’t speak of that wicked, 
ungrateful girl. She will break my heart, I am 
sure she will!” and Lester whipped 
out ® delicate lace-edged ief, and 
held it to her eyes, without, however, permit. 
ting it to touch them. 

Lady Lester's eyes were not innocent of a 
certain dark com d supposed to be peculiar 
to ladies of the Moharomedan persuasion, and, 
although this article was warranted by its 
vendor not to come off, previous experiences 
had warned-her ladyship against putting it to 
the test ; therefore tears with her were a luxury 
net to be lightly indulged in. 

‘* I will tell you all abou’ her after dinner. 
At present I am suxe you must be simply 
starving!" 

‘*‘ May IL not-see my consinat once ?”’ asked 
Lilith, in # disappointed tone. 

‘* Certainly not, I could not think of your 
worrying yourself about her directly after 
your arrival; besides, she is resting, and I| 
don’é want her'to be disturbed.’’ 

After this, Lilith coald hardly say more, #0 
she went upstairs, followed by her busband— 
who took possession of a dressing-rcom which 
had been provided for him; and’as soon as 
dinner was over, and Lady Lester and her 
niece were together in the drawing-room, a 
detailed account of Marcella’s iniquities was 
poured into the young wife's ears, and Lilith 
found that her first ideas on the subject were 
not far wide of the mark. 

It seemed Marcella had had the wickedness 
and impradence to fall in love with her draw- 
ing-master, @ a eee who had been a sort 
of protégé of Lady ter’s, and in whom she 
had placed the most implicit confidence. _ 

“ Actually they were engaged!” she said, 
dropping her voice to a solemnity befitting the 
announcement of this truly awfal crime. ‘He 
had given her a ring, and she had let him 
paint her picture and keep it. Did you ever 
hear of anything so perfectly scandalous in 
your hie?” 

Lilith confessed it was impradent, bat 
hinted that similar eventa had happened 
before ; and, after all, Celliewas very young. 
“ Young, my dear!” repeated Lady Lester 
with much indignation. ‘She is: over eigh- 
teen, and that is quite o]d enough to know 
better. Why, I was married when I was ber 
age, and I only wish she was married too! 
I can aseure you it would be a great weigbt «ff 
my mind; and I should have managed it 
beautifully if she hadn't. got ill just to spite 
= ! eS ” 
« T suppose you broke off the engagement? 
said Lilith, with a view of keeping her to the 


point. 
** Of course I did, and sent the young man 





subsided into his or her respective corner, 
and did not speak until the terminus was 


reached. It reminded Lilith: a little of that! 


other journey io Dover on their wedding day 


—and she shivered at the recollection. | 
Seaview proved to be a very pretty house— | 


leng, low, and fantastically bailt, surrounded 


by pine woods, and with the sea for a back- , 


ground, 

Lady Lester stccd on the steps ready to 
welcome her guests, very tastefully dressed as 
usual, and iook:: yu, by the aid of sundry 
artifices known oniy to herself and her maid, 


-| rather more jnvenile than her own daughter. 


‘* My dear, dearest Lilith!’’ she exclaimed, 
folding her in ber arms with much empresse- 
ment. ** How delighted Iam to see you! And 
how are you. Looking lovely as ever!’ holding 
her at arms’ length, and gazing keenly into the 


about his basiness, and locked my lady in ber 
room for three days to bring her to her senses. 
But, instead of having that effect, is made her 
ill. It seems she sat at the window and 
caught cold, and the cold settled cn her chest. 
Since then she has moped—moped—moped— 


done nothing but mope, in fact, and I grew. 


frightened, and called in a docter, who ad- 


| vised me to bring her here. Now, my dcar 


Lilith, first thing in the morning, you must g0 
to her, and see what you can do with her. She 
was always more ready to listen to you than 
to me, even when she wes a obild; and per- 
haps you may be able to make her see the 
error of her ways. You must make her 20 
out for walks; the doctor says she wants 
fresh air and exercise, and up to the present 
she has absolutely refused to stir out of a 
house unless I will let her go alone—which, 


okte ve 
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course, I won't, for one never knows what 
tricks girla may play on one. Ah, if I could 
only see her as well married as you, Lilith!” 

The young girl turned awa head, and 
made no answer to this And, after a 
few seconds’ pause, her aunt continued, 
curiously,-~— 

“You are happy, Lilith, are you not?” 

“ My dear Aunt Gertrade, let 
you said to me nr — 

arriages, jewels, & opera— wha 
neal vol apy'woran in her senses desire?” 
Well, Lam in my senees, or, I hope I am, and 
I have all these things. Is not that answer 
sufficient to yourinquiry ?”’ 

Lady Lestet was satisfied with the reply. 
She was igen to looking below the surface, 
and in her she considered her niece a 
svoman to be envied, and ated herself 
on the share she had had in bringing about 
the marriage with Lyndhurst. 

The sadness in Lilith’s eyes, tte deep under- 
tone of unsatisfied longing in her voice, were 
unnotived; and, if Lady Lester’had fathomed 
their meaning, she would have been 
astonished and indignant at supreme 
silliness of agirl who wanted more than Lad 
Lilith Lyndhurst had alreadyhad besto 


upon her. 


. CHAPTER XIV: 


Marcerta Lesrancwas not pretéy—that is to 
say, she had not regular features, or a peach 


complexion, bat her face was a 
very sweetOne, . really beau- 
tiful—soft, dark;and looking. 


She was a8 unlike her motherasit was pos- 
sible to be, and perhaps this fact had some. 
thing to do with the very smail amount of 
affection that Lady Lester lavished upon her. 

When Lilith saw her she was shocked at the 
change that had taken place in her appearance 
since their last meeting; the poor girl had 
grown painfally thin, there were deep hollows 
round her eyes, and her cheeks. were white as 
May blossom in springtime. 

It was not only physically that the altera- 
tion was visible—she seemed to have lost all 
spirit, all hope, all youthfulness. 

“Now. Cellie, I want you to come for a 
walk with me,” Lilith said, wisely refraining 
from any remarks on her cousin's changed 
appearance. ‘It is a lovely morning for the 
time of year, and it is our daty to make the 
moat of it.” 

“Is mamma coming with you?” asked 
Marcella, with a painfal hesitation. 

“No. We are going alone, so put your 
things on at once.” ; 

Marcella obeyed immediately, and a little 
later they were in the pine woods, walking 
towards the sea, which epread itself ont like a 
sheet of molten silver in the autumn sunshine, 

Every now and then the younger girl 
glanced half timorously towards her cousin, 
and at length, as if unable to contain herself 
any longer, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh Lilith—Lilith—do you blame me as 
well as mother ?”’ 
_ “Dearest,” Lilith answered, gently. ‘‘I6 
is not my place to blame you—I can only be 
sorry for you!” 

“ But mamma has told you ail?” 

“She has told me that you engaged your- 
self to Mr. Calvert, your drawing-master, 
without her knowledge or consent” 

“ And you think that was very wrong?” 
¥ ad certainly eannot say I think it was 

ight.’ 

Marcella sighed heavily, and pressed closer 
on her consin’s arm. 

“I suppose it was wrong,” she said at last, 
lowly ; “and yet—and yet—oh Lilith! I did 
love him so! I love him still, and always 
shall love him as long as I live!" she ex- 
claimed, with a sndden burst of enthusiasm. 
“Sarely you who are just married—you, who 
have such a noble, good husband, and who 
must love him so very, very dearly—can sym- 


has: made a woman of me, 


Tt was Lilith's turn to grow pale now, but 
Marcella was too excited to notice it. This 
was the first time she had been able to speak 
of her troubie, and in her eager. 
ness she threw-off all her customary timidity 
= shyness, and gave unrestrained vent to 


“ Mother contradicts hercelf,”’ she went on, 
rapidly and incoherently. “ First of all she 
gays I ama child, and therefore incapable of 
love,andi then she declares Lam old enough 
to know better than believe in such noneense. 
Lilith—ehbe is wrong in both ipstances! Love 
and@ if I live to be 
@ hundred, I shall never be tea old to declare 
that it is the most beautifal the most sacred, 
and the most enduri we have. I 
know Arthor Calvert ts not what the world 
calis a good match, bus I don’t care about 
en by ven no mo: = no at Ty 
yond his genius, yonth, an : 
self. “But I want no more than that. I should 
hate to take my place im that world of fashion 
as mamma does, amd-live for nothing buat 
pie and and fine . Lam not 
tted for it, it would kill me; but I 
would a great deal gather die than marry a 
man for the-sake of any of these’ things— 
3. = 
reella was as she spol 
thus, and Lilith gazed her in amaze- 
ment. She had never ned her little 
quiet cousin a pam or = 
pressing such. , and somehow 
felt herself at Silimeastaes—oven humiliated 
before Marcella's:enthusiasm. 
“Where is Mr. Galvert. now?” she asked, 


now in blossom—laurestinus, and different 
species of shrubs, while the lattice windows 
were prettily draped with some soft-hued 
Eastern silk, suggestive of wealth and gcod 
taste. 

‘“ What a pretty little place!” Lilith ob- 
cerved, and Marcella answered indifferently, — 

* Yes, itis rather pretty. It is called the 
‘Rosary,’ and has only jast been let. When 
we came to Seaview it was empty, and mother 
and I went over it one day.’ 

“Who has taken it? ” ber cousia asked. 

“A lady, bat I don’t know her name. I 
have met her out walking once or twies, but 
she invariably wears a thick veil—so thic’, 
indeed, that it seems as if she wants to dis- 
guise herself. Once I saw her at the window, 
and she seemed to me very pretty, bat I was 
some distance off, and she red directly 
she caught sight of me, so I don’t know that 
my opinion is worth much.” 

Daring the next few days nothing partiou- 
lar happened. 

Lilith went cut most mornings with her 
cousin, while Lyndhurst joined Sir Ralph 
Sinclair's shooting party—Sir Ralph was Lady 
Lester's nearest neighbour, and Colin already 
had a slight acquaintance with him. 

Lady Lester herself was singalarly quiet— 
80 quiet, indeed, that both Lilith and Marcella 
were of opinion she must be meditating some 
soheme which necessitated mnch thought, 

‘‘By the way, Lilith,” she observed one 
afternoon, when the three ladies wers having 
tea together, ‘‘does your husband know any- 
= living down here, except Sir Ralph Sia- 
clair?” 





wisely refraining frommmaking any comment. 
‘‘ Abrcad—at Rome, I believe; but I pro- 
mised not to write to him, or receive letters 
from him ; and I have kept my word, so that 
really and truly I know very little concerniag 
his whereabouts. Mother had an interview 
with him, and told him he was taking ad- 
vantage of my youth and inexperience to 
draw me into an entanglement which I shoul 
presently regret, so he declared he would give 
me up until I was twenty-one, and then I 
should decide for myself whether I would 
marry him or not.” 


think you have very much to complain of. If, 
you are both true to each other, there is 
nothing to prevent your marrying after you 
are of age, and you have not so very long to 
wait before that.” : | 

“TI would not mind the waiting. I would | 
willingly wait ten or even twenty years, but’’| 
—her voice sank to a whisper—‘‘I am afraid 
of mother. I know she will let me have no 
rest. She will be always worrying me to 
marry somebody else, and sometimes it seoms 
to me out of very weariness I shall succumb.” | 

“‘Bat that would be mere weakness, Mar- 
cella 1” 

The young girl shook her head despondingly. 

“ Yes, it may be; but I feel sure that will 
be the end. You don’t know mother as well 
as I do, Lilith. When she once makes up her | 
mind to a thing she goes on and on until she 
gets it, and it is not the least use struggling 
against her. It is the constant dropping that, 
in the end, wears away the stone.” 

Lilith smiled to herself rather grimly, 
thinking that she also had had an experience 
of her aunt's pertinacity, of which Marcella 
was happily ignorant. She did her best to 
comfort the young girl, but she was not able 
to offer her much consolation, for in her 
heart she believed—as Marcella did—that 
eventually, Lady Lester would achieve the 
object on which she had set her mind. 

By this time they had left Seaview about a 
mile behind them, and were now passing a 
small house, partly hidden in trees, which by 
reason of its prettiness attracted Lilith’s at- 
tention. It was little more than a cottage, but 
its exterior was covered with ivy, and the little 
porch leading to it, overgrown with various 
gorgeously tinted creepers. 

In the garden were thickets of fuschia, 





pathise with me if mamma can’t !” 


myrtle, rhododendron—none of which were 


“In that case,” observed Lilith, ‘I don't a 


‘* What do you mean?” asked Lilith, unable 

| to see the drift of the question, and conscious, 
from her significant manner, that her aunt 
had some object in putting it. 

‘‘ Well, I saw him going into that pratty 
| little house which is called the ‘ Rosary,’ and 
\I fancied from that he must be acquainted 
| With its tenant.” 
| “If heis I am unaware of it,” Lilith an- 

swered, rather uneasily. ‘' When did you see 
him ?”’ 
| ‘ Yesterday evening, just as it was getting 
& oe 
** And did he see you?”’ 
“No. Iwas walking with the Rector, whom 
I had just met, and who offered to see me 
home, as if was growing rather dark.” 

“ Are you sure it was Mr, Lyndhurst?” 

“ Qaite sure.” 

‘‘ But, as it was dusk, you may have been 
mistaken, mother,’ put in Marcella, who saw 
that Lady Lester's revelation was unpleasant 
to Lilith. 

‘ Nonsense!’’ sharply. ‘Do you think I 
have lost my eyesight, or do you doubt my 
word? I tell you it was Colin Lyndhurst, and 
I saw hima enter the houss!” 

“ Strange |’ murmured Lilith, ina troubied 
voice, as the remembrance of the label on 
Colin's bag flasked across her mind. Then she 
added, in a tone of studied indifference, * Mr. 
Lyndhurst hag a great many acquaintances, 
and it is not at all unlikely that one of them 
has taken the ‘ Rosary’ as a shooting-box.”’ 

“That might be,” returned Lady Lester, 
‘* only,’”’ with a malicious sparkle in her eyes, 
‘‘¢he tenant happens to be a lady, so that it is 
rather unlikely the cottage has been taken for 
the purpose you mention.” 

“ Flow do you know the tenant is a lady?” 

‘* Because the Rector told me.” 











‘* Does he know her, then?” 
“No. He does not even know her name ; 
j but he heard, throngh the owner of the house, 
that a lady had taken it, and he is of 
opinion that the lady is rather mysterious, 
too. He called, but she sent out word that 
ahe did not receive any visitors whatever. 
Looks queer, does it not?” 
Lilith made no reply, but she felt hurt and 
angry both with her husbsnd and Lady Lester. 
If the former was really acquainted with the 
‘mistress of the “ Roary,” why had he not 
mentioned the fact, instead of leaving Lady 
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‘I SUPPOSE IT WAS WRONG,” 


Lester to find it out, and thus subject himself 
to absurd suspicions ? 

‘* There is another thing I wanted to mention 
to you,” went on Lady Lester, as Marcella left 
the room to fetch some work. “Sir Ralph 
Sinclair is going to have several more guests 
down next week, and.amongst them is your 
old friend, Horace Dalton.” 

Lilith started violently, and an exclamation 
of annoyance escaped her lips, which Lady 
Lester saw fit to ignore. 

** You have seen him since your marriage ?” 
she said, quietly, in an interrogative tone; 
and on Lilith answering in the affirmative, she 
continued, “ Thatis well. It is alwaysa good 
thing to get awkward meetings over, and no 
doubt yours was awkward. But there will be 
no embarrassment to either bf you when you 
see each other again. And, as a matter of 
fact, I expect you will meet pretty frequently, 
for I was always fond of Horace, as you 
know.” 

She turned her bracelets complacently as 
she spoke, and watched the firelight flashing 
on the gems of which they were composed. 

A sudden idea struck Lilith, and she bent 
forward rather eagerly. 

“ Aunt Gertrude, had you anything to do 
with Sir Horace’s invitation ?"’ 

Lady Lester looked uncomfortable. 

As we know, she objected to telling lies on 
principle; although there were occasions 
when she thought herself justified in infringing 
the rule, In the present instance, however, 
she decided to be bold, and tell the truth. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, with daring assurance. 
‘I suggested his name to Sir Ralph Sinolair. 
It is some time since I have seen him, and I 
am anxious to renew the acquaintance.” 

“Formerly you did not think it snch a 
desirable one ?” said Lilith, slowly. 

“No; but changes have taken place since 
then, and I am consistent in altering my 
opinion. Twelve months ago Sir Horace was 
simply a spendthrift baronet, who had run 





through all his fortune, and only had the 
vaguest expectations; now he has the whole of 
old Lord George Leatherstone’s money, and 
an income of several thousands a-year. You 
must acknowledge there is a great deal of 
difference between the two positions? ” 

She did not add that she had folly made 
up her mind to marry her daughter Marcella to 
the handsome Baronet ; but such was, never- 
theless the fact, and it must be confessed that 
she had laid her plans with some ingenuity. 
She knew that Sir Horace would be quite 
wary enough to suepect her designs if she in, 
vited him toher house, and purposely threw 
him into Marcella’s society ; bas if the invita- 
tion came from Sir Ralph Sinclair he would 
suspect nothing, and Lilith’s presence at Sea- 
view would be a sufficient inducement to make 
him accept the offered hospitality. In effect, 
Lady Lester knew perfectly well all that had 
happened at Westland Chase, for Lady West- 
land was a friend of hers, and in the habit of 
writing long, gossipy letters that kept her 
pretty well informed. She was quite aware 
that Dalton’s admiration for Lilith was as 
warm as ever, and had calculated on it as 
likely to materially assist her plans. If— 
as would probably happen—the Baronet came 
to Seaview with the hope of seeing Lilith, it 
would be easy enough to throw Marcella in 
his way, and with a little diplomacy on the 
part of the hostess, and judicious ¢xpendi- 
ture in the way of becoming dresses, Marcella 
might end by being Lady Dalton. 

At all events, it was worth trying for, and 
no scruples on Lilith’s or Lyndhuret's behalf 
were likely to deter Lady Lester from giving 
it a chance. 

‘If Sir Horace comes,” said Lilith, after a 
pause—and she spoke slowlv, as if with pain- 
ful effort—‘ I hope, Aunt Gertrude, you won't 
invite him here.” 

‘* Why not ?” sharyly. 

a my husband wculd probably re- 
gent it.” 
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MABCELLA SAID AT LAST; “AND YET—OH LILITH! I DO LOVE HIM 80!”] 


‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Lady Lester. ‘If 
he is inclined to be jealous the sooner ycu 
break him of such foolish habits the better. 
Besides, such an idea is absurd. Doeshe cup- 
pose that now you are married you are going 
to throw over all the male friends who ad- 
mired you when = were single? You must 
convince him of his error. Such notions may 
be all very well for tradespeople (and you 
know Mr. Lyndhurst has tra = gt blood 
in his veins poe they are out of place in 
Lady Lilith Desborough’s husband.” 

Lady Lester was, for some reason or other, 
annoyed with Colin, otherwise she would 
hardly have spoken so candidly to his wife, 
and Lilith marked her sense of displeasnre by 
rising and leaving the room without comment. 

That same night she knocked at Colin's 
dressing-room door, and on entering, told him 
that she thought they might as well return 
home, as Marcella was certainly alittle better 
than she had been, and there seemed no urgent 
necessity for their presence. 

To her surprise he appeared reluctant to 
accept the suggestion, pointed out that Lady 
Lester fully expected them to stay another 
fortnight, and would probably be offended if 
they curtailed their visit. 

“ Besides,” he added, “I have taken advan- 
tage of your absence to have some alterations 
made at Heathcliff, and it would be awkward 
to go back in the middle of them while the 
workmen are about.” 

‘“* Tshould not mind it in the least.” 

“Oh yes, I am sure you would. You have 
no idea of the trouble and inconvenience you 
would be put to. Another thing, too—it 18 
your presence that has brightened your cousin 
up so much, and it would be hardly kind to 
leave her so soon.” 

“ As you will,” Lilith answered, and then 
she quitted the room, feeling that the only 
thing left for her now was to accept the inevl- 
table with as good a grace as possible. 

(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘xoU MUST KNOW, MAX,” THE YOUNG ARTIST CONTINUED, “‘ THAT THERE IS A LADY IN THE CAgE.’’] 


NOVELETTE.} 


THE MANOR HOUSE GHOST. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Anp I am mistress and owner of all this!” 
exclaimed Maude Raymond, as she turned and 
slowly surveyed the sight before her. ‘‘ Yes! 
Mistress and owner of this grand old Manor 
House! A girl to be envied by all, indeed ; 
at least, so my numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances tell me. But—I think differently. 
Ab,me! Why did poor dear papa add that 
one condition? Why is it that I shall never 
look upon this venerable old pile—my ances- 
tral home—with aught but pride alone? I 
can imagine regarding it with proud feelings 
ber in my heart, but I can never be happy 

ere |” 

The girl shivered, while a look of disgust 
arose quickly over her fair face as she 
forward a few paces: then again stopped at a 
small rustic bridge, spanning a pretty silvery 
stream, 

It was a glorious day in July. The Manor 
House, the bome of Maude Raymond's an- 
cestors, was looking its best, and richly de- 
served all the encomiums lavished upon it by 
straggers, 

Facing the girl, as she stood now leaning 
against the rails of the small rustic bridge, 
was the grey old mansion, with its battle. 
mented walls and mullioned casements, while 
to the right and left stretched a smooth, graszy 
lawn, and bright, many-hued flower-beds. 

‘A splendid place, certainly; and how 
happy I could be here! But then—why did 
poor dear papa add that terrible condition ? 
Lester Frere! Bah! how I hate the sound 
of those two words already! And what 
a it be to hear them repeated day after 

ay, till goodness knows when? And then 
the man himself! Some small wizened-look- 





ing creature, I have no doubt, who congratu- 
lates himself upon having so easily secured 
one of England’s fairest ancestral domains; 
and who will spend most of his time in goin 
about hunting up musty and una 
volumes, for Mr. Street says he is very 
learned, and, of course, one knows what that 
means! Ah, me! Sooner than marry such 
a man I will relinquish all this, though it 
would be a bitter pang to do £0, ’tis true, Bat 
still, I am fally determined that I will marry 
no man unless I lore him first!” 

A faint throb stole over the girl’s fair face, 

while a soft look flashed into her large, dark 
eyes. 
“So Lester Frere (how I do hate the 
name!) may just live here by himself, and 
study his sad-coloured volumes in peace, and 
free from all interruption, as far as I am 
concerned, y a man who pretends to 
love me, while all the time it is my estate 
and wealth that usurp his real affections! 
No, never! So let Lester Frere claim the 
Manor Hause as his own, and I—I will be 
content with the small income which will still 
remain tome. Bat I am forgetting poor dear 
Ellie all this time. I should think she must 
want some tea after her long chat with Mrs. 
Dent. I will return at once.” 

So saying, Maude Raymond drew herself up 
and turned away towards the distant grey pile, 
across the small bridge, and on past flower- 
beds, bright with scarlet geraniums and golden 
calceolaria, and so up to the stone steps lead- 
ing to the hall door. 

Just within the spacious stone entrance the 
girl was met by a lady—an elderly person, 
with sweet face and pretty brown hair just 
streaked with grey. 

s | dear Maude! I am glad you are re- 
turned from your ramble of inspection, for I 
was just getting rather nervous respecting 
you.” . 

‘Nervous, Ellie, dear! Why you need not 





fear for me, surely, in the b: daylight !” ; 


replied the girl, laughing; and then, stealing 
one hand within her companion’s arm, she 
gga and with her entered a room upon the 
eft. 

“ But, Maude, dear! Mrs. Dent has been 
telling me that there is a large party of 
gipsies encamped near here, and I thought 
that perhaps you—— ” 

‘‘ Might have allowed some of them to cross 
my palm with silver for the sake of hearing 
more about Les——, my unseen and unknown 
future husband, eh, Ellie? Confess, now, 
that your fears were more respecting the 
vulgar fortune-telling than any personal 
harm that could befall me from that wander- 
ing tribe?” 

Mrs, Ellis smiled gently as she returned the 
girl’s merry look; but she shook her head 
gravely. 

‘‘No, Maude. I was not at all alarmed 
about your having your fortune told; but one 
hears and reads such things now a days, and 
you see, my dear, your jewellery might alone 
prove & temptation.” 

“ Ah! I shouldn’t like to lose my watch, 
certainly. It was a present from my dear 
mamma !” 

The girl sighed, while a grave look stole 
over her pretty face as she uttered the sacred 
name, but the sad thoughts fled quickly at the 
sound of another voice. 

‘‘ Will Miss Raymond like to have tea 
brought here, or shall I——” 

“In here, by all means, Mrs. Dent. And, 
please, let it be brought up at once, for I am 
very thirsty.” 

The staid housekeeper smiled as she turned 
away, and gave her orders to the maid stand- 
ing behind. 

“ And Mrs. Dent, I am going to ask you to 
preside; and while we drink our tea, I want 

ou to tell me all you can about the Manor 
Ties, I think I once heard that it was 
haunted.” 

“Qh, Miss Maude! Who can have told 
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you anything about it?’ asked Mrs. Dent, 
in great consternation. 

The girl laughed merrily, as she noted the | 
frightened expression on the housekeeper's 
countenance, 

‘ Why, surely, Mra. Dent, there is no great | 
harm in my knowing about this wonder- 
fal apparation, that is supposed, at certain 
periods, to vieithere?”’ she asked. | 

“Your dear mamma, Miss Mande, was 
most careful that no mention of the ghost 
should be made in your presence, when she 
was alive, and I had hoped that you had | 
heard nothing about it.” i 

oe — this is See inunsing!" i 
exclaim the girl, light, mocking tones. 

Then added, in mock gravity,— 

“ Bat, Mrs. Dent, you bave neverscen thia | 
ghost, have you?” ; 

“I would rather mot aay, Miss Manife,” 
replied the housekepper, Y= awe-straok 


. their wine. r 
c= aaa ene ping en 
imidly. inton a orc “4 
‘‘ Maude, dear! let us have our tea ad do Tag ber nly from her r. He 
not trouble ile romour. ! @id eo. But his cuit was 
Of course you know.eo:well re ar@m© and harsh words, and he idden 
such things as —’” | the Manor House. And 


“Bat 1 do not know it, 


pernatural pers 

rupted the young girl; then — 

“Ah, here comes tea. Now, Mrs. Dent, | 

- ro. tale! Ellie, dear, are you all atten- 
10n 


“Yes, dear; but I wish you wonld not 
compel Mrs. Dent to talk upon a subject to 
which she is most averse,” gently replied 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Mra. Dent, -please begin; -and Ellie, 
don t think me very naughty; but I must 
hear the tale,” remarked the girl, as she 
seated herself in a low chair to the left of the 
open French window. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Maude, if you will hear the 
tale I suppose I must obey, though I wish 
you had asked me before now. It is growing 
quite dask in here.” 

“Ah, that is because there are so many 
creepers round the window, Mrs. Dent,” 
came the answer, as Maude Raymond drew 
her chair « little nearer to the housekeeper. 

“Well, Miss Maude, it must be about a 
hundred years ago now that a Master 
Raymond brought home his fair bride, the 
beautiful and winning Mistress Mande, and 
just a year later a daughter was born to , 
them, and then there were rejoicings indeed; | 
for there had not been such an-event in the 
family for at least two generations. Well, 
Master and Mistress Raymond were very 
proud of the pretty dark-eyed little girl. | 
Time went on, and the little Miss Maude——” 

‘‘My name!” exclaimed the young girl. 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Maude, and you are the very 
image of the picture of this Miss Maade 
Raymond. The same dark eyes, the same 
brown hair, all wavy, the same—yes, the 
same beautiful face. The little Miss Maude 
grew up to be a most beanutifal lady, and was 
much admired and loved by all who knew 
her. And after a time she had many suitors— 
some rich and of high birth, the chief of whom 
was a certain Lord Staines; others poorer 
and of humbler origin. Bat to all the beau- 
tiful young lady spoke kindly, and treated 
all graciously; but when they spoke of love 
to her she turned away and shook her head 
sadly. She was sorry to pain them; but she 
could not love them, 

“So time went on. Master and Mistress 
Raymond interfered not openly with their 
daughter's suitors, bat secretly they favoured 
my Lord Staines. It was the eve of Mies 
Maude's eighteenth birthday, and on the 
morrow there was to be great rejoicings held 
in honour of the event. Numberless were 
the invitations sent forth for the great ball 
that was to be held in the evening, and all 
were accepted. And among the numerous 
guests came @ young man—uninvited, it is 
trae; but he bad beard so much of Miss 


| slight service during the course of the evening, 


other numerous 


t da Lo 
Staines redoubled his “ination, and was q 
h}the panel nearest the fireplace, and silently 


| dejected. a a ‘dra ST on 
, one a Mande was st out 
alone, to thespot where'she had so often 


; paced together beneath the leafless beech-trees, 


view it for himself. So he stole into the 
spacious and crowded ball.room unnoticed by 
nearly all. Now it so happened that he was 
fortunate enough to render Miss Maude some 


and she—— it was a case of love at 
first sight! danced several times 
together, learnt about each other, and 


then (very unwisely, it seems to me) Miss 
Maude promised meet him again the 
f iy, down by the little rustic bridge 
in the =. Very unwise of her. 
Bat she always been her 
own. 


and she dail 

> y 80 

Sead weary ot my Lord Bins onl ber 
rie “And—strongest 


of all—she 


shot rang out on the clear frosty night, ang 
simultaneously arose a shriek from the poor 
young lady’s lips as she guessed the sad resu}t, 

“ For weeks she lay unconscious of all around 
her. And when, later on, consciousness re. 
turned to her, it was bat the wreck of the 
once beautiful girl that Master and Mistress 
Raymond still called daugnter! For her ming 
sain egadiamancemianliperytic 
8 ; was erying out 
for her lost lowe. Amd: atill, it is eaid’ you 
may hear the stealthy footsteps down the 
ouken stairs, and you may watch her slight 
form cross this very room, and disappesr 





Her young mistress rose, and, drawing near 
tovher; said — - 
7 

Show me the exactspot where she entered, 
.. “Better not look down there, Mies Maude,” 
was the 





ale, sad, and spiritless. 
and she continned@:to be, notwithstanding all 
the gaicty and merrimentaround her. The 
summer : wan. and 


met her banished lover, she once 
Master Clinton’s voice, and once again his 


| nwilli 


answer, 
with cold oe Come, show me the very 


y the a slow Climeaiee with 
and slow steps ced to 


frightened 
placed her finger on a small white knob in one 
er 


“Press it, Mra. Dent,” commanded her 
young mistress. 

The timid housekeeper hesitated for an 
instant, themobeyed. 
A The woodwork elid aside, am@m rush of 

amp 


ait followed. 
oun away, Maude, dear!” pleaded M 
e ' ei 8. 
from her seat. : 


“Just one look down, and then I shall be 





arms were around her; and then, as they | satisfied,” replied Maude Raymond, as she 


his plans were unfolded to her, and she agreed 
to them. A week passed away, during which 


Miss Maude had daily regained her former | 


bright looks and cheerful ways. And Master 
and Mistress Raymond were happy again, 
while Lord Staine’s took advantage and spoke 
again of his love. But Mies Mande quickly 
silenced him by casting upon him cold and 
an glances, and then left him 
suddenly. Another week ed, away and 
then, one bright October night, Miss Maude 


| Gismissed her maid earlier than was her wont, 


and speedily set to work to collect all her 


; jewels and other valuables. An hour or s0 


later, when all the household slept, she aroge, 
and, throwing a dark and hooded cloak 
around her, and setting in her hand the small 
trunk containing her jewels, :she proceeded 
cautiously and noiselessly down the broad 
oaken staircase, across the stone hall, and so 
on into this very room! ” 

Here Mrs. Dent paused awhile, and glanced 
timidly around the fast darkening chamber, 
while her young mistress rose, placed her 
empty cup on the table and quietly remarked, 
as she resumed her seat,— J 

* Please continue, Mrs. Dent.” 

“Yes. Into this very room Miss Maude 
walked, and crossed it in the full light of the 
moonbeams shining in throngh the windows, 
stopped there by the fireplace. One backward 
glance, to see if anyone were following her, and 
then pressing a small knob a pane! flew back, 
and a secret staircase was disclosed. Down 
this Miss Mande descended, carefully closing 
the panel after her. At the foot of the stone 
staircase she was met by her lover, who pro- 
ceeded with her along the subterranean pas- 
sage till they both emerged once again into the 
moonlight just below the little bridge in the 
beech-grove ; then quiskly along under the 
leafless trees to the carriage in waiting for 
them at the further end of the grove. All 
seemed prospering, when two fignres suddenly 
emerged from some holly-bushes near by. 
Her father’s hands tore Miss Mande from her 
lover's grasp, and she was borne quickly away, 
calling upon her lover to save her as she went. 





Maude’s beauty that he was determined to 


| Then, as she was being borne quickly away, a 








| 


lanced down the dark stone 
bat a dismal place!” she 
‘exclaimed, then herself closed the panel, and 
turned to thé housekeeper at ber side. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Dent, for 
; telling me'the tale. I shall dislike the Manor 
' House more than.ever now that I have heard 
‘this, But, Ellie, dear, I am afraid we have 
_kept Manners waiting. I ordered the carriage 
_to be round by seven, and it.is now eight !” 

; No reply from Maude Raymona’s chaperon. 
‘I think the lady left the room while you 
| were looking down the staircase, Miss Maude. 
Perhaps the tale frightened her. I do hope 
you will think no more of it, Miss Mande.” 
|" «Oh, pray don’t be alarmed for me, Mrs. 
Dent!” replied the young girl, gaily. “I 
‘never believed in ghosts; but I do think 
_it would be nicer for you if there were some- 
one living here, I must consult Mr. Street, 
and see what he can do towards obtaining 4 
tenant. Are you not nervous youreelf some- 
times, Mrs. Dent ?” 
** Well, Miss Mande, and tell you the truth, 
I do feel-a bit frightened now and then, and 
especially at those times when the ghost is to 
be seen,” replied the housekeeper, glancing 
timidly round the room meanwhile, an 
speaking in lower tones. 

“Then I will certainly do my best to get & 
tenant. That will make the place seem livelier 
for you, Mrs. Dent.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Mande.” 

“ Now, I must really go. Good-bye, Mrs, 
Dent, and don’t think too much about the 
ghost,’’ and then the young girl turned away 
and took her place in the carriage, wherelD 
was already seated Mrs. Ellis. 

One waveof the hand tothe housekeeper, 
who had followed her to the hall-door, and 
then Maude Raymond and her companica 
were whirled away to the former's pretty 
villa at Richmond. 


‘advanced and 
‘staircase. “ 


* * 


Mande was an orphan. i nae 

Her father had met his death in India while 
taking part in a’tiger-hunt. The enres' 
beast had suddenly turned and made a — 
leap at the horse carrying Oscar Raymon! “4 
The startled animal reared, then mised it 
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sng and rolled down a steep bank, carry- 
fog ita unlacky rider with it. The rest of the 
party, passing that way only five minutes 
later, were horrified at the spectacle that met 
their sight. They bore the poor mangled 
pody of their comrade back to the town, and 
gave it burial, and then ® message was de- 
spatched across the seas to the poor widow. 

Maude was but five years old then; but, 
child as she was, her father’s death made a 
great impression on her childish mind, and 
she was able to join her childish tears with 
those of her widowed mother. The latter was 
go overcome by the shock that ehe only sur- 
vived her husband a few months. And then 
the little Maude was left alone in the world ; 
rich in this world’s tiches indeed, but alone— 
quite alone as regarded friends and relations. 

Mr. Street, the family solicitor, was ap- 
pointed her guardian, and nobly did the good 
man set about the performance of the trust 
assigned him. 

A happy and comfortable home was found 
forthe poor, lonely little heiress in a small 
town in la belle France. 

Twelve happy years did Maude Raymond 
spend in the establishtnent of the good and 
high-principled Madame Vervien. Twelve 
years ; during which time the orphan grew up 
from a sallow, dark-eyed child, to be a beanti- 
ful maiden of sweet seventeen. 

And then her guardian a that at 
that age she should leave the retired life at 
Ardres and return to her native land, and take 
her place in the society to which she rightly 
belonged, by virtue of her birth and wealth. 

Sad, indeed, was the parting between the 
good Madame Vervien and her loving pupil. 
And then Maude Raymond, the beautiful 
heiress, returned with her guardian, and soon 
after took up her residence in a pretty villa at 
Richmond, chosen for her by her faithful ad- 
viser, accompanied by a Mrs, Ellis, whose 
- lay in that of chaperonage to the beanti- 
ul girl. 


And now, on the day on which my tale | 


commences, Maude Raymond has paid her 
first visit to the grand old Manor House—her 
ancestral home, Bat a few days previously ; 
she has heard from Mr. Street the condi- 
tions by which alone she can retain possession 
of the grand old pile. The conditions, namely, 
that she consent to wed and become the 
bride of a certain Lester Frere. 

So runs her father’s will, and there is no 
gainsaying it. Either become the bride of a 
man, a8 yet unknown to her, or else for ever 
relinquish her claim to the stately home 
that, for so many generations, has acknow- 
ledged none but a Raymond as master ! 

She has pondered much over the alternative, 
and has come to the conclusion that she 
would rather allow the Manor House to pass 
awey toa stranger than ally hereelf to that 
Sitaus: r—did she not love him}! 


Aud Mande Raymond was possessed of a | 


Stroug will, 

Long tat same night, upon her return 
from visiting the house of her forefathers, did 
she sit by her open window and reflect upon 
all this, and then the housekeeper’s sad tale 
returned to her; and she smiled as she re- 
collected the frightened eyes and timid coun- 
tenance of the narrator, 


“ Poor, dear Mrs. Dent! I really do pity | 


| 





Mr. Street duly received a letter from his 
beautiful ward, desiring him, forthwith, to 
procure a suitable tenant for the Manor 
House. 

“T wish this, as I feel it will be better for 
Mrs. Dent. Poor woman! She seemed so 
nervous yesterday, when telling me the 
history of the ‘supposed’ ghost, that I decided 
it would be better for her if she had more 
people about the place. So Ishall be much 
obliged if you will at once take steps to geia 
tenant. Ido not think I shall ever care to 
live there myself; not because I fear the 
ghost!’ 

So ran the letter, and Mr. Street smiled at 
its final words; then sighed softly, as he 
murmured,— 

“Poor little Maude! Am I right in conceal- 
ing all I know of him? Yes. I must be, for 
it was her father’s special wish that she 
should meet-him first as a perfect stranger; 
and then, if she ——. But she is sure to fall 
in love with his choice. She can’t help it, 
if he is at all like the photograph he sent me 
this morning. By-the-bye, what did I do 
with it?” 

The lawyer pushed aside some of the papers, 
lying so thickly on the desk at which he was 
seated, and drew from under them an envelope 
bearing a foreign post-mark, 

‘Yes. You are a decidedly good-looking 
fellow, and I have no fear but that you will 
suit the fastidious taste of my lovely ward,” 
he murmored, as he drew forth the likeness 
and regarded it through his gold-rimnumed 
glaszes, 

‘Shall I send her this? No. That would 
scarcely be fuir. I will leave well alone, and 
allow them to meet #s strangers; bat, once 
they do meet, I prophesy that matters will go 
smoothly enongh, and the wedding-bells will 
speedily ——”” 

Here Mr. Street's soliloquy was interrapted 
by the entrance of a clerk, who was followed 
by a small, girlish figure, dressed daintily in 
soft. falling cashmere, 

‘*‘ Miss Maude!” exclaimed the astonished 
solicitor, as he rose and warmly greeted his 
fair visitor. 

“Yes, Mr. Street. I have no doubt you are 
rather surprised to see me, but I could not 
resist the inclination to pay you a visit.’ 

“And Mrs. Ellis, Miss Maude?’’ 

“Oh, Eilie is so charmed with certain 


| gowns and so forth at Madame Pratt's that 


she finds it hard to tear herself away from 
them, or to make a decisive choice. So I 
suggested that she should call for me here 
when: sho really has finished her shopping.” 

“‘ Which I hope may not be for some time, 
Miss Mande,” gallantly replied the lawyer, as 
he proceeded to place the most comfortable 
chair his office possessed for the accommoda. 
tion of his visitor. 

“TI shall not be disturbing you, Mr. Street ?”’ 
asked the girl, presently. 

** Not at all, Miss Mande. I was just idling 
my time away when you entered.” 

‘* And you received my letter, Mr. Strest?”’ 

‘Yes, I have it here, and I shall send in 
an advertisement to the principal papers to- 
day, and I have no doubt the Manor House 
will not long remain tenantless.”’ 

“I hope not, for Mrs. Dent’s sake.”, laugh- 
ingly replied Maude Raymond. Then added. 
‘* What a charming residence it would make 


her, and I will certainly write to Mr. Street ; for an artist, Mr. Street! I noticed so many 


to-morrow, and ask him to procure a tenant. 
Strange that anyone can be so foolish as to 


{ 


actually believe in ghosts! Such very unreal 
; And that reminds me that I had an applica- 
| tion to day from—from a friend of mine. He 


beings as they always prove to be known!” 
she soliloquised. And then she thought of 
Lester Frere, and pondered, again and again, 
over ber father’s reason (anknown to her) for 
thus adding such a conditionary clause to the 
will made in her favour. 

_“I will never.marry a man I do not love! 
Never!” she murmured, as she at length rose 
from her seat at the open window; and gently 
closing it, repaired to her couch, where she 
Was soon dreaming over again the talé told by 


the housekeeper at the Manor House. 


| 


lovely bits yesterday, and I hear the neigh. 
bourhood is very lovely!’ 
“ Ah, what a happy suggestion, Miss Mande! 


is now in ae but is meditating a return 
to England, and he commissions me to look 
him out some picturesque house, where he 
may have ample scope to indulge his artistic 
tastes,” 

«And he is an artist, Mr. Street ?"’ asked 
the girl. 

“ Yes; and will become very famous some- 
day—will—will at fee. friend | ”’ 

Maude Raymond noted her companion’s 


hesitation, and the abrupt ending of his sen- 
tence, and asked no further questions, but 
merely remarked,— 

“I do hope he is stfong-minded enough not 
to believe in the return of spirits from their 
unseen world.” 

The grey-headed lawyer langhed. 

“I have no fear that any spirit, seen or 
unseen, will alarm my young friend, Miss 
Maude. Judging from what I remember of 
him as a boy, he is much too matter-of-fact 
to be strong in the superstitious.” 

“I wish poor Mrs. Dent were more of his 
nature !'’ replied the girl, rising, and glancing 
out of the window down into the street below. 
“ Ah, there is the carriage!" she exclaimed ; 
“and now I must bid you good-bye, Mr. 
Street.” 

‘Good morning, Miss Maude. Have been 
most delighted to see you!” returned her 
guardian, grasping cordially the daintily- 
gloved hand extended to him. 

And then, as Maude Raymond passed the 
desk, strewn so thickly with its dry and un- 
interesting papers, something caught her eye 
—something so totally unlooked for there. 
among all that dry and musty correspondence, 
that the girl stopped; and, oblivious of all 
etiquette, took it up from its resting place, 
and scanned it eagerly with her lovely dark 
eyes. 

‘What a handsome face, and what glorious 
eyes!’’ she exclaimed, unconsciously. 

Then remembering herself, she turned to 
where stood her guardian, and apologised, in 
her pretty way, for the great liberty she had 
taken. 

A peculiar smile flitted across the face of 
her comp2nion, a3 he quietly asked,— 

“You agree with me that that is the likeness 
of a very handsome man, Miss Maude?” 

“I do, indeed!" she replied, earnestly, con- 
tinuing meanwhile to gaze on the photograph 
she held. 

It was the likeness of a young man, probably 
of not more than three or four-and-twenty 
years of age. 

Tue face itself was perfect. The noble- 
looking brow, surrounded by heavy clusters of 
dark hair, the well-shaped nose, the full and 
perfectly modelled lips, partialiy revealed 
neath the heavy drooping moustache—all 
these were perfect, but the chief charm of the 
whole lay in the glorious and eloquent eyes 
that looked forth from thdir long lashes— 
the picture of ‘a very handsome man—and 
a fascination seemed to enshroud it; for the 
girl, so earnestly regarding it, seemed Icth to 
withdraw her gaze, while the grave man of 
business at her side interrupted not her lengthy 
perusal of the perfect features, but regarded 
her with a peculiar and weli satisfied smile. 

‘That face will haunt me, Mr. Street, I am 
sure !’’ Mande Raymond exclaimed, as she at 
lengih, with a sigh, laid down the photograph. 
Bat still her gaze was attracted to it. ‘ That 
-reminds me, Mr. Street,” she continued, “I 
jhave been thinking much of the condition 
attached to my father’s will, and I have come 
to the conclusion that I would much rather 
relinquish the Manor House than contract a 
marriage with a man I do not—care for !’’ 

Mr. Street smiled, then replied,— 

‘* My dear Miss Mande, how can you possi- 
bly judge now of the state of your feelings iv- 
wards your future husband, when, as yet, }ou 
have never met? ”’ 

“ That is true, certainly, Mr. Street. but 
supposing, in the meantime, before this hu: - 
band of mine appears—supposing I meet 
another, and learn to love that other—am 1 
then to sacrifice all my feelirgs and turn 
away from such love and unite myself to a 
man whom I feel I shall never, never like?” 

‘Stay, Miss Maude, You are only uttering 
suppositions, after all said and done. Sup- 
posing now, on the other hand, that this 
future husband of yours—chosen for you by 
your late father—supposing he is possessed of 
bandsome exterior, and of an equally noble 
and attractive mind—‘n fact, ali that any 





young lady could desire—would you then 
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still refuse to link your destiny with his, and 
thus fulfil your dead parent's wish?” 

The grey-headed lawyer spoke earnestly, 
and the young girl coloured slightly as she 
replied,—. 

**I suppose not in that case, Mr. Street. 
Bat another reason I have—I should not like 
to be loved, even by the handsomest of men, 
simply for what I possess, You understand, 
Mr. Street? ’’ 

“Perfectly, my dear Miss Mande; and I 
firmfy believe that such will never be your 
case. I have known you from a child, re- 
member, and your character is now what it 
was then, while your beauty alone——” 

“No flattery, please, Mr. Street! Now I 
must be going, or Ellie will think I am lost. 
Good-bye, once again, Mr. Street!” 

‘‘Good morning, Miss Maude. I will not 
forget the tenant !”’ 

** And I will not forget your friend’s face,” 
laughingly replied the girl, as she turned 
away to descend to the carriage. 

A few moments later and she was sitting 
and listening to and discussing the respec- 
tive merits of cashmere or merino for morn- 
ing gowns; but her thoughts were far away 
in the meantime—far away from the subject 
she was thus apparently engrossed in; for 
the perfect face of her rdian’s client in 
Germany still haunted her, and continued to 
do so for the remainder of that day. 

That night, as she again sat at her chamber 
window, she recalled to her memory the elo- 
quent eyes which had looked forth at -her 
from the surrounding cardboard; and she 
felt that such must be the face of the man 
whom she could be induced to recognise as 
ber husband. 

“If if were not a foolish vow I would 
register it now this very moment |!” she mur- 
mured, as she drew closer around her her costly 
dressing-gown, and leaned farther forth from 
ber open wiudow. 

Outside all was hushed and still. The 
moon rode proudly along in the sky. The 
stars shone brightly, while frem the garden 
below was wafted the faint essence of dewy 
rose and fragrant mignonette. 

** Yes, I would vow that none other but the 
poseessor of those perfect features and glorious 
eyes should be my husband. Bat it is a foolish 
vow, for he may already belong to another— 
this I hope not. Shall we ever meet? He far 
away now in Germany, with so many miles 
between us? Iam afraid not!”’ 

And then the dark eyes grew softer, while a 
sweet smile lurked around the small mouth as 
Mande Raymond thought of the face, seen for 
the first time that day, and wove sweet and 
fancifal dreamings anent it—sat on at her 
chamber window, dreaming this, till tired 
nature interposed, and she was finally fain to 
seek once again her conch. 


CHAPTER IL 

“‘ Lester, old fellow, I have heard the news!” 

“The news! What news?’ asked Lester 
Frere, glancing up from the easel, before which 
be was seated, with a look of surprise. 

“What news, Lester? Why, the saddest 
news (to me, at any rate) that I have heard 
for many a long day!” returned Max Kron, 
advancing still further into the room, and 
regarding with artistic-like glance the painting 
tpon which his friend was engaged. 

But the latter still looked mystified. 

‘‘ Lester, old fellow, I shall miss you most 
of all!” quietiy remarked Max Kron, 
presently, and as he spoke he laid a fair, 
bowed head upon his friend's shoulder, and 
looked down sadly. . 

“* Ach, mein freund/ So you, too, have heard 
of my departure for the land of my birth?” 
questioned Lester Frere, 

“I have, Lester; and the news grieves me 
sorely! You see, you and I have always been 
such friends ever since you first came to this 
small town; and—and I shall miss you, old 
fellow! Must you really go? and so soon?” 

‘*I must, Max. Business calls me, or else I 








would willingly linger on’ here amid the hills 
and valleys, and among all my kind and good 
friends, of whom I hold none dearer than Max 
Kron!” answered Lester Frere, rising from 
his easel, and proceeding to criticise with an 
artist’s eye the painting before him. 

** Nice little bit that, eh, Max?” he asked 
presently. 

“Very! One of your beat, decidedly, 
Lester; but, if I may be allowed to suggest 
a slight alteration —— ” ¥ 

Max Kron hesitated and stopped, waiting 
for permission before he ventured to point out 
what to him seemed a fault. 

‘You may be permitted to name any cor- 
rection that you deem expedient,” laughingly 
put in Lester Frere. : 

‘‘ Well, then, mein freund, if you remember 
the shade on the hills was not so intense that 
evening when you and I viewed them together? 
Do you recollect it, old fellow? and Elise was 
with usalso. Ach!” 

And a ponderous sigh broke from the fair- 
baired German as he turned away with a shake 
of his head. 

‘‘You are right, Max. I have made the 
atmosphere too bright, and I can’t exactly 
recall the ticular shade. What say you? 
Do you feel inclined to accompany me to that 
point once again before I bid farewell to these 
dear hills?” 

‘I will come,” quietly replied Max Kron. 

Half-an-hour later and the two artist-friends 
were stretched at full length upon the short, 
dry grass, while their eyes were intently fixed 
upon the scene—the distant blue hills. 

‘‘ Beautiful light that!” exclaimed Lester 
Frere, presently. 

‘Very good; but not so decided as it was 
that night when Elise was here,” replied Max 
Kron. Then asked abruptly,— 

‘‘ Lester, have you seen her to-day ?”’ 

A flush dyed Lester Frere’s cheeks for an 
instant, then quickly died away as he made 
answer carelessly,— 

“Let me see. Yes. I believe we met down 
by the well this morning; but I really can’t 
remember anything connected with our meet- 
ing. You see, one rans against the same 
people here in this small town so very often, 
that it is difficult to determine times and 
seasons.” 

Max Kron raised himeelf slightly on his 
elbow, and regarded his friend in astonish- 


; ment. 


‘* She will miss you as much as any of your 
friends, Lester,’’ was all he said, but there was 
much implied in the tone. 

‘« Thelittle flaxen-haired coquette |’ langhed 
the other, merrily; but there was a slight 
tinge of bitterness meanwhile, 

‘Oh, she may be coquette to some, old 
fellow, but not to all,” sententiously responded 


n. 

** She is welcome to play all her pretty tricks 
on me, Max, forI am proof against all such 
love making wiles.” 

‘* How so?” 

“ Ah, that reminds me. I have found you 
such a good, and true friend that I may as 
well confide in you the real reason why I am 
thus returning to my nativeland. But before 
I commence I must have a cigar to assist me.” 

The cigar was produced and placed between 
the young artist’s lips; then, after drawing 
several good puffs, he continued,— 

‘* You must know, Max, that there is a lady 
in the case.” 

“I thought so!” muttered the other, as he, 
too, puffed away. 

* Yes; and a great deal of romance.” 

* Can't stand anything sentimental myself,” 
again came the interruption from Lester 
Freres listener. 

“Tam recalled by an old family solicitor to 
make love to a young lady whose father 
thought fit to chocse as my future wife,” 

‘* And you approve of the choice? Is she 
handsome? Is she wealthy ?” asked Max Kron. 

“Three questions, all in one breath, my good 
fellow!’’ exclaimed the other, merrily. ‘ Let 
me answer the first. Unfortunately the choice 


4 


does not lie with me. If the lady choose to 
discard me she is at perfect liberty to do gp 
only in euch case she forfeits a large sum oj 
money, and one of the finest old manor houseg 
that England boasts of. That is all.” 

‘If she discard you! You surely are not 
contemplating aught so insulting to your good 
locks, Lester Frere?” gravely inquired his 
companion, 

The young artist langhed long and londly, 

‘* Unfortunately, women do not always allow 
their affections to be guided by fine eyes anda 
handsome figure! 8till, I hope I may have 
chance with the beautiful heiress.’ 

“ And you have never yet met?” 

“No. Her father’s will stipulated that | 
was to reside abroad till the young lady’s edn. 
cation should be considered finished, and she 
hereelf fairly launched into society. Then i 
was deputed to her guardian to arrange the 
first meeting; and now the moment has 
arrived, and I am recalled to undergo the 
ordeal.” 

Something like a sigh escaped Lester Frere's 
listener, as the former ceased his tale, while 
a wistful look shone for an instant in Max 
Kron’s eyes as he earnestly regarded the face 
of his friend. 

“ Poor Elise!” escaped his lips in low tones, 

His companion gged his shoulders 
almost imperceptibly, while again the red 
flash appeared for a moment in his cheeks. 
ee - 7 ¥ ps ga me, she is not 

pitied. Coquette she may appear to us, 
but I have seen more of her heart than she 
imagines. Yes! I hold the key to it; and— 
well, plainly speaking, if you could only unbend 
a little when in her presence, I think—Max! 
you love Elise?” 

Max Kron threw away the stump of his 
cigar, but answered never a word, though a 
wistfal and tender Icok crossed his face at his 
companion’s But he was silent still 
—silent so long that the other, feeling he had 
spoken too plainly — spoken unadvisedly— 
stretched forth his hand, and grasping that of 
his friend, continued,— 

“* Max, old fellow ! I beg your pardon ; I did 
not mean to speak so = bat——” 

‘“* No apologies, Lester. Iam not offended 
with you in the least. Only your words have. 
set me a-thinking, and I did not feek inclined 
for jast then. But you are right, 
Lester. Yes! You know full well that you are 
the only man I would confess this to—but, I 
do love her and she loves me not!” 

Sadly ken; while, again, the upward- 
breathed sigh testified to the heavy heart. 

*“ Are you so certain that she loves you not? 
I called her coquette awhile since; but co- 
quette —- e may have been to me and 
others, yet, believe me, I speak what I know 
to be a certainty—she loves my friend, Mex 
Kron! Nay ! I should not speak thus posi- 
tively on such a subject were [ not assured of 
the truth of my words. How I gained my 
knowledge matters not; but a few words 
uttered by a woman, when she believes hereelf 
to be quite alone, are surely sufficient gua- 
rantee.” 

But still Max Kron shook his head sadly 
and despairingly—still the wistful look was co 
his face. - 
“I would give much to know that such is 
the case, Lester. Of course, old fellow, I do 
not doubt your word for an instant, bat she 
may have changed since then.”’ 

The words were spoken so sadly that Lester 
Frere was fairly moved. 

“ Cheer up, Max!” he exclaimed. “ And 
remember, when the hour arrives, and yor 
hear from the young lady’s own lips what 
I prophesy—you may hear it any momeui 
that you choose to make trial—remember then 
in your hour of bliss that your friend was not 
mistaken, and wish him the same success. 
Now, I suppose, we had better be returning 10 
the town. I am promised to two or thee 
places before midnight.” 

So the friends rete up from their lounge 00 
the short, dry grass, and, arm-in-arm, tet ¢ 





at a good pace on their return journey. 
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A tenant was found for the Manor House— 
none other than Mr. Street’s young artist 
friend from Germany, -and the facsimile of the 
likeness which had so fascinated and attracted 
Mande Raymond. 

“It is a capital spot for you still to indulge 
your love of your palette and brushes, Da- 
mont,” Mr. Street had remarked at the inter- 
view that bad taken place upon the artist’s 
arrival in England, “and ali the better for 
our plans too.” 

And the man of business rabbed his hands 
gleefully, while a look of satisfaction epread 
over his genial countenance, 

And then had followed a lengthy discussion 
between the two men, with which we have 
nothing to do at present. 

And now Lester Dumont is at the Manor 
Honee, and duly installed in the “‘ ghostly” 
room, much to Mrs. Dent’s vexation: 

The latter has waxed eloquent upon the 
soperior advantages respecting light and pros- 
pect of the other rooms at the Manor House, 
bat Lester Dumont has been obstinate and 
deaf alike to her eloquence and persuasions, 
and has come off conqueror. 

And behold him now seated in the ‘‘ ghostly” 
room which has already attained somewhat of 
the nature of a studio. 

A large easel occupies the centre of the 
apartment, while palettes and brushes are 
scattered around in true artist-like disregard 
of tidiness and order, and a large roll of can- 
vas leans against the very panel through which 
the ghost is supposed to disappear on her way 
down the stone staircase. 

Mrs. Dent sighs, but finds words and sighs 
alike to no purpose ; 20, at length, being, in a 
measure, reconciled to what she can’t avoid, 
she beconfes affable enough to the artist, and 
descants freely upon the beauty and goodness 
of her young mistress—the owner of the grand 
old Manor House—while Lester Damont 
paints away, almost indifferently, seemingly, 
to his garrulous companion ; but, nevertheless, 
drinking in greedily every word. 

Her beauty has been much extolled, but 
here Mrs. Dent's eloquence is insufficient and 
inadequate, and Lester Dumont has but a 
hazy picture of his chosen bride's loveliness. 
dark eyes, beautiful wavy brown hair, pretty 

€ 


gure. 

Bat Mrs. Dent cannot give what the artist 
most requires—the expression of the counte- 
nance; and eo he must wait till the oppor- 
tunity shall arrive when he may meet her— 
_ And so he sits painting at his easel, think- 
ing much of the fair owner of the Manor 
House, and—waits. 





CHAPTER III. 

It was a glorious day in early August. 

‘Just the day for a pic-nic!” aa had been 
voted repeatedly by each and all of the 
numerous party Mrs. Clements had gathered 
together in Yelham Woods for her annual pic- 
nic. The season was nearly over, so that the 
ae was & numerous and aristocratic 

Fair faces, charming dresses, good-looking 
men ; and, to crown all, a lively and most in- 
defatigable hostess. Such a pic-nic was sure 
to prove a success ! 

Bat among the fair beauties gathered there 
neath the grand old beeches—and there were 
— Se eager - universal at- 

ion and homage as Maude Raymond, the 
beantifal feslgome P 

Attired in one of Worth’s own marvellous 
and artistic costumes, she passed hither and 
thither with graceful steps and smiling face. 

Bat even as she smiled and returned wit for 
wit, her thoughts were elsewhere. 

Ever and anon, as she received the proffered 
attentions of those whom she knew would 
willingly exchange the respectful demeanour 
nd partially concealed admiration for some- 

; the E & little warmer, her memory reverted to 
_ seen but once ; but oh | how it haunted 


() 
her 
“It be were only here!” she repeated 





mentsliy, for the hundredth time, us she rose 
with the others from the informal repast 
designaied “luncheon” by their charming 
hostess. 

Then the party broke up into little detach- 
ments of twos and threes, and prepared to 
disperce in every direction. 

‘* Mies Raymond, lam afraid you are tired ?” 

The tone, the words, were those of one of the 
beautiful heiress’s most ardent admirers. 

Yes. Arthur Lascelles alone had noted— 
taught from love’s own page—the abstracted 
look that stole from time to time over the 
fair face of Maude Raymond—noted the wist- 
fal, sad look that would creep into the lovely 
dark eyes, even as she joined in the gay badi- 
nage and merry laughter around her. 

Bat the lover's quick glance had detected 
the weariness that vented itself in the up- 
heaval, slight though it was, of the rich lace 
adorning her bodice, the faint motion as though 
of a half-suppressed sigh. 

Yes, Arthur Lascelles noted it all, and a 
pang of jealousy shot through his heart. And 
yet he knew his case to be hopeless ! 

He, a younger son of an impoverished 
family, thus aspiring to wed with the beauti- 
fal heiress—the belle of the season! And yet 
he had dared to fondly dream that he might 
yet win her. 

“You are tired, Miss Raymond?” he re- 
peated, as he again noted the abstracted look 
stealing over the fair face of the girl he so 
fondly— so hopelessly—loved ! 

Maude Raymond glanced up with her dark 
eyes, and smilingly replied,— 

“I believe lam. The sun is so powerful. 
Do you not find it so, Mr. Lascelles ? ’’ 

“I do, Miss Raymond; and if you will allow 
me, I will take you to a delightfally cool spot 
not far from here. Will you come?” 


‘* Willingly. 1 so long for some shade and | pered 


shelter from this barning sun,’ replied the 
girl, as she turned away, with Arthur Las. 
celles at her side. 

A few moments’ walking brought the couple 
to the banks of a small stream. 

“What a charming spot! I am so much 
obliged to you for bringing me to such a lovely 
spot. Shall we rest here awhile?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Miss Raymond. 
But I will fetch a camp-stool if you will not 
mind waiting here alone for a few minutes, 
Miss Raymond.” 

“It is too good of you! But pray do not 
hurry on my account ; I shall employ the time 
in exploring the stream a little farther up,” 
replied Mande Raymond, waving an adieu to 
her companion as he turned away in quest of 
a camp-stool. 

Left thus alone, the girl watched the re- 
treating figure of her escort, and smiled faintly 
as he turned from time to time, and waved an 
adieu to her. 

At length the intervening bushes hid him 
from her gaze, and then slowly the smile died 
away from the pretty red lips, as with a deep- 
drawn sigh the girl wandered on for a few 
yards further up the stream. 

The bushes became thicker and thicker here, 
and it was with some difficulty that she could 
at places gain a passage through them, aud 
that not without destraction to her dress. 

But still an inward impulse compelled her 
to go forward, till, finally, she sank, tired and 
weary, down by the side of the little stream. 

Tall fox-gloves reared their heads and tossed 
their pink bellsallaround her. But she heeded 
them not, so deeply was she lost in her own 
reflections. 

And these? They were both sweet and sad, 
and were called forth by the remembrance of 
the photograph lying amid the business papers 
in her guardian’s office, 

She could not put away from her the “ glori- 
ous eyes’ that so haunted her. And she only 
longed to meet him. And yet that seemed so 
impossible, when Mr. Street had said that he 
was in Germany. 

But still the wish grew more and more in- 
tense as she sat on, listening to the soft mur- 
mur of the trickling stream, and watching 


the nid-nodding of the fox-gloves’ purple 
heads. 

All was hushed and still around her, ani, 
believing herself to be quite alone, she suddenly 
covered her face with both her hands and ex- 
claimed,— 

*s Oh, that he were here!”’ 

Scarcely had the words left her lips than a 
slight rustling among the bushes at her left 
made her uncover her face, and start quickly 
from her lounging position, and glance hastily 
around, 

The brownand tanned face of a young gipsy 
girl, with yellow bound head and bright glit- 
tering eyes peering forth from the bushes, con- 
fronted her. 

For an instant the thought of flight, or of 
uttering a cry for help, flashed through her 
brain. The next, and she had drawn herself 
proudly up, and demanded, in an imperative 
tone,— 

‘* What do you want?” 

The face disappeared for a second ; the next, 
and the gipsy maiden stood close to the beau- 
tifal heiress. 

What a picture for an artist they formed! 

The latter (the heiress), with dark eyes, ard 
delicate lace-betrimmed costume. The gipsy, 
with short scarlet petticoat, plaid bodice, and 
yellow- bound head. 

“What do you want?" again demanded 
Maude Raymond. ; 

‘“ Ah, beautiful lady! do not be angry with 
the poor gipsy maiden! Only let me see your 
fair hand, and I will tell you all abont him— 
the dark gentleman whom you love so well, 
but whom you have never seen!”’ 

Maude Raymond started, while a hot blush 
stole over her face.' 

The gipsy was quick to note the effect her 
words had had, and advancing nearer whis- 
“But you must come away from here, or 
the other gentleman may return; and he may 
not like to find you in company with a poor 
gipsy. Will you come, fair lady, and I will 
tell you all about him? You have never mes 
him yet, but the time is not far distant !'" 

So pleaded the girl, as she stood there 
before the fair heiress in the chequered ligitt. 

For a second Maude Raymond stood porx- 
dering whether she should listen to what the 
gipsy would tell her of the man she so longed 
to meet. Her companion was quick to uote 
the hesitation, and again commenced her 
pleading in still more persuasive, if not less 
whining tones. 

“Fair lady, do not hesitate. See yonder, 
through those bushes, there returns your 
friend. Quick, follow me! I have much I 
can tell you, and I only ask a little in re- 
turn!” 

The heiress looked, and distinctly saw the 
form of Arthur Lascelles coming quickly to- 
wards the spot, encumbered by a camp-stco! 
and a good-sized umbrella, intended evidently 
for her comfort. Before her eyes arose the 
vision also of that other face, seen but once 
only; but, oh! how vividly the features were 
retained on her memory! The thought of it 
decided her at once. With a proud look on 
her face, and a haughty— 

“T will follow ;you, woman; only remem- 

ber, I trast you implicitly,” she followed 
the gipsy, who quickly plunged through some 
neighbouring bushes, holding them courteously 
and gracefully aside, so that her companion’s 
light and fragile attire might not suffer from 
the thorns. At length she stopped, and turn- 
ing to Maude Raymond, said,— 
“We are safe here from interruption. You 
needn’t fear me, gentle lady, Palma has 
often been trusted before, and she has never 
been found wanting.” 

‘I do not doubt you either,” Maude Ray- 
mond replied. ‘Now tell me all you know 
quickly, for I must return to my friends, or 
they may miss me; and should they find me 
here, they——”’ q 
“Never fear that, fair lady! But I will 
tell you all. Let me cross your palm with 





gold; yes, it must be gold, lady. Palma 
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would not ask it for herself, but she has a 
sister who is dying, and they say she must 
have wine and other things that are hard for a 
poor gipsy-girl to get, and she will not touch 
them if they are stolen.” 

Maude Raymond drew forth her dainty 
purse, and taking a shining piece from it, 
handed it to the girl, whose dark eyes were 
now glittering with unfeigned tears. 

“Thank you, lady! thank you! May you 
be very, very happy with the dark gentleman. 
He will soon come, and when once you meet 
all will be happiness for both. But the place 
of meeting will be a strange one, aud at a 
strange hour. Listen! One hight, when the 
clock strikes twelve, you will press the little 
ivory knob; the panel will slide back ; you 
will pass through, down the dark and 
cut into the clear moonlight. And then— 
then, by the rustic bridge, you will meet your 
fate. The dark gentleman will be there, and 
then soon will follow a gay wedding!" 

The whinieg voice ceased ; es, fin- 
gers were busy knotting up the coin in the cor- 
ner of her handkerchief. 

Maude Ra stood transfixed. She 
had never believed in the gipsy’s art of 
fortune-telliog, amy mere than she had in the 
wanderings of beings from the spirit land ; 
bnt, certainly, all that this girl had told her 
was probable enough. And then the ivory 
knob, the subterranean passage, the rustic 
bridge! How conld she have acquired co 
much knowledge respecting the Manor 
Honse ? 

‘ Strange, very?” she mused, as-she stood 
with eyes fixed on the ground, totally uncon. 
scious of her companion’s movements; for, 
chancing to raise her eyes to farther question 
the gipsy, what was her astonishment to find 
that she was alone ! 

How was she to find her way back to her 
friends? Alowcry of alarm escaped her as 
she turned away to plunge once more into the 
thicket through which she fancied she had 
come, 

Suddenly, a rustling sound behind her 
caused her to glance anxiously around, fear- 
fal of encountering some enemy,‘ But, in- 
stead 

Oh, how can be described the emotion that 
filled her breast, as her astonished gaze fell on 
the countenance of the very man whom she 
80 longed to win ! P 

Yes ! There, hat in hand, bowing low, with 
a sweet smile on the perfectly-modelled li 


and a dangerously fascinating light in the : 





| 


glorious ark eyes, stood the facsimile of the | 


photograph. 

She stood scarlet and mute before this man 
whose form and image had so completely 
taken possession of her heartfrom the first mo- 
ment her gaze had rested on. it—stood scarlet 
and mnte till ronsed by his voice—a voice so 
perfectly suited to the face—saying in deferen- 
tial tones,— 


‘‘ Pardon me, but if I can be of any service, | P 


I shall be more than delighted to render it |” 
Then she remembered herself, and return- 
ing bis bow, replied somewhat confusedly,— 
“Thank you; you are very kind. I have 
unfortunately wandered from my. party, and 
am ata loss how to return to them. These 
English thickets are so difficult to penetrate.” 
‘** Yes!” her companion -replied. “ I have 
found them so too. Bat I think I can restore 
you to your friends without putting you to the 
inconveniences of again passing through the 
briars. I have jast seen a gentleman bearing 
a@camp-stool. He seemed in quest. of some 
one. Probably be may belong to your 
party 9” 
“Yes ! That must be Mr. Lascelles. Please 
take me to hin. He will think I am lost.” 
The stranger looked disappointed for a mo- 
ment, then quickly recovered himself, and 
begged her to trust to his guidance, and he 
would bring her to the spot where he had last 
seen her friend, 
As they passed along, side by side, he told 
her a little of himself—that he was an artist ; 





that he had lately returned from Germany, 
and so forth. 

Maude Raymond's heart swelled within her 
as she listened to the soft, mellow voice, and 
ever and anon met the tender light in the 
glorions eyes, 

Suddenly, there appeared before them 
Arthur Lascelles, and it was almost with a 
pang of disappointment that the girl turned to 
greet him, though her words belied her true 
feelings. With a courteous bow the stranger 
responded to the thanks that were showered 
upon him by both, and then he left them to 
resume his painting. 

Meanwhile, Maude Raymond turned away 
with Arthur Lascelles, and answered merrily 
his numerous questions respecting her stray- 
ing away. 

** I must apologise, I know, Mr. Lascelles,” 
she said, in such a pretty way, and in such a 
charming manner, that the young man blushed 
to his very temples with pleasure, and fcrgave 
her on the spot. 

“ But,” she continued, ‘‘ I could not resist 
the temptation to wander away. It was all co 
beautiful, and I wanted to follow that dear 
little brook « little further. But it was not 
néarly so pretty, after all, and the thorns were 
terrible. See, here!’ and she daintily held up 
several streamers of lace produced by the same 
“terrible thorns.’’ 

“ Tam only gled that you are found again, 
Miss Raymonc,’’ Arthur Lascelles answered, 
earnestly. 

A determined look was on his face as ho 
added hurriedly, in @ voice that trembled 

* Oh! Miss Raymond, whatshould I-have 
done had you really been lost to ue—to me?” 

A ehiver passed over the girl’s frame as the 
thought of the face and figure she had met 
so lately, and had from so quickly. 
She dreaded what was to follow. She knew 
she could offer no stray crumbs of comfort 
and hope to this young man, whom she knew 
loved her passionately—as passionately, she 
whispered to herself, as she loved another, 
and almost as hopelessly. 

And yet not hopelessly in her case, if she 
might believe the gipsy's words, 

That last thought reassured her, so turning 


: herself towards him, she replied ina mocking 


tene, which smote like a death-knell on 
Arthur Lascelles’ fairest hopes,— 

“Really, Mr. Lascelles, is a questicn 
much too serious for me to answer. And see ! 
here comes dear Ellice! I must hasten to her 
and tell her of my late adventure |” 

So the pre-nic came to an end, 

The hot July day had been fraught with 
much to two of the party, who were all so 
unanimouely profase in their expressions of 
delight at the charming day they had spent. 

Bat by two of the party the words were 
uttered indeed, but unattended by any of the 
— that should attend the conventional 

rase. 
Arthur Lascelles felt he should ever remem- 
ber that day. From henceforth the sun had 
set for him ; the scent of flowers and the song 
of birds were as things of naught to him, now 
that his fair young love-dream had vanished. 

Sadly he recognised the bitter fact that he 
must hencefor calmly along the desert 
pathway of life alone; and it was.a cruel and 
crushing thought to the young barrister, who 
had given .his whole heart to the beantifal 
owner of the Manor House. 

And what of the other ? 

Mrs. Ellis found her charge very silent and 
very abstracted thatsame evening during the 
rather lengthy drive home. The good old 
lady wondered atit, for she had hoped that 
the day in the woods, spentin pleasant society, 
would have rallied her from the somewhat 
dreary state into which she had fallen of late. 
She attributed it to the effects of the ghost- 
story heard from Mrs. Dent, and more than 
once blamed herself for not having been more 
firm in preventing the dark passage being dis. 
closed to view. 

Many a sigh escaped the gentle lady as she 


ee 


noted the listless, aimless wandering from 
object to object, of her fair charge as they 
waited, later on, for thehourof retiring. Bot 
the heiress’s whole nature had been strangely 
thrilled that day, and she could scarcely throw 
aside the spell sufficiently to be true to her 
usual affectionate, genial manner towards her 
kind friend and adviser. 

It was, therefore, a relief to her when that 
same friend pleaded a slight headache, consa. 
quent upon the excessive heat, and retired io 
her own room, there to shed a few tears over 
her charge’s altered bebaviour. 

Thus left alone Maude Raymond’s thonghts 
naturally had free vent for the strange event 
of the day.. 

Again and again the gipsy’s words occurred 
to her, and as she on them, the more 
confused and perplexed she became as to when 
and how the girl had acquired her knowledge 
of the subterranean passage. 

But each time, out of the troubled, puzzling 
mist, there rose the form and image of the 
strangerartist—the original of the photegraph, 
and for the time being all else faded from her 
memory—so powerfal is the all-pervading 
flame of love which gilds our lives assuages our 
griefs, and is, in fact, the very quintessence of 
mortal existence, 

So the days sped on. 

As each morn broke, fair, fresh, and cool, 
Maude Raymond asked herself whether she 
shonld see him again; and as every eve fell, 
with its soft refreshing dew, she whispered 
words of hope to ber fainting heart, and the 
intense longing for another word from the 
mellow tones—another glance from the glori- 
ous eyes— grew stronger and stronger. 


OHAPTFR IV. 

“My dear, I now consider it high time that 
those two young pe meet.” 

No reply being audible, Mr. Street put down 
the newspaper he had been reading, and 
glanced across to that corner of the room 
where, ensconced in a low essy-chair drawn 
close to the fire, sat—and slept—his wife. — 

‘Oh, I must wait awhile, I suppose, to dis- 
cuss my plans,” he murmured, as he glanced 
down at theeleeping countenance, and then he 
fell into a train of reflections respecting busi- 
ness matters. 

Once during his reverie his eyes rested on s 
email settle opposite him, upon which was 
placed a handsome photograph-stand. — 

«« Ah, Lester, my boy, you will be considered 
one of the most enviable and one of the Incki- 
est of men with such a prizeas will be yours! 
And then, my fair ward, when once you have 
met this Adonis I shall hear no more fine 
speeches from your pretty red lips relating to 
relinquishing the old Manor House and £0 
forth. Love must be kindled within your heart 
at the first glance bestowed on you from thove 
handsome eyes. How I long for the moment 
to arrive, so that I may indeed prove 2 true 
prophet. And then, Lester Frere—— 

“ What about Lester Frere, my dear? Is he 
here?” interrupted a voice from the fireside. 

Mr. Street laughed aloud as he again 
crossed the room, and, drawing a chair close 
to that in which reclined his gentle wife, be 
seated himeelf at her side. 

“ Lester Frere is not here, then?" she coz- 
tinued. “I thought I heard you speaking of 
him.” 

“So I was, my dear,” replied her husband ; 
“but only to an imaginary Lester Frere, 


or rather to as paar Bat my dear, 


are you wide a now?” 

“] believe so, my dear. I spoke to you® 
few minutes since, but received. no response, 
therefore I concluded you must havs = 
under the infinence the drowsy-heade 
Morpheus. Otherwise you would not have 
been deaf to my remark,” 

“No. I must have been asleep, I suppore, 
Hugh. But now what is it you want me 
listen to?” . 

“T have been thinking in my own mind, MY 





dear, that it is high time that those two 
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onng p2ople meet, and that ihey meet here 
for the first time. Now, Mrs. Street, what do 
ou say to my plan?” . 

« [ quite agree with you, Hagh. You see it 
would be such an unfortunate thing, supposing 
she should fall in love with another before 
seeing Lester.” 

«Her very own idea, my dear! Yes, I re- 
member when she called to see me at my office 
respecting @ tenant for the Manor House that 
ahe herself used that argument, Poor little 
Mande! I was sorely tempted then to tell her 
the name of the man whose photograph I 
could so well se3 had so taken her fancy ; and, 
in fact, had made so deep an impression upon 
her. You see, knowing what we do of her 
character, she is not ore to be swayed by little 
things. No! If she were to fall in love with a 
man, no matter whether he be prince or beggar, 
all would bs sacrificed to that love. Soa that, 
all things considered, I consider it my duty to 
pring about a meeting hetween the two.” 

As Mr. 3trees concladed he turned his 
head, and looked earnestly down into his 
wife's face. 

The latter smiled sweetly as she returned 
the look; then putting forth her hand, so that 
it might rest in her husband's, she said, in 
low tones,— 

“Haogh, you remember how our happiness 
was once being nearly wrecked ?”” 

“My dear, do not Iet us talk of the past!” 
replied tae lawyer, clasping the small white 
hand that lay so passively within his. 

“I yery often think of it. Hugh; but not 
in sadness; Only in thankfolness that I was 
then allowed to use my heart's truest feelings, 
and so secure to myzeif a good and loving 
husband at a time when, if I had wavered 
but for an instant, I might have blighted my 
whole life’s happiness, and jnst merely for the 
sake of a few more hundreds a-year, and an 
empty title. Ah, I cannot but be too thankful 
that I was true to myeelf in those days!” 


“My dear wife. was sorely tried, I know; | 


but Thope she has had her reward,” replied 
the lawyer. 

“My reward? Yes! Ten thousand times 
over!” earnestly replied his wife, as she 
looked up lovingly into her husband's face. 
“For what greater reward can any woman 
desire for any little sacrifice that she may 
make than to be ever at the side of a noble 
and loving husband!” 

“Heaven knows I have tried to make all the 
recompense that lay in my power to you, my 
dear wife,” gaid the lawyer, laying his lips on 
the small, white hand he held with his own. 

Silence fell for a few minutes, while husband 
and wife sat, on and thought his or her 
thoughts, 

His reverted back to that summer time when 
he had secretly courted the woman now sitting 
at his side—secretly, for was she not an 
heiress, and was not he then very poor? 

Hers flew swiftly back to that same sum- 
mer time when the days seemed golden in- 
deed, as she stood ‘neath thé rustling beeches 
surrounding her ancestral home, und listed to 
the grave, butloving, tones of herlover. And 
then came the hour—the moment—when she 
must decide whether wealth or love waa to 
be hers, 

And she had chosen the Iattar, even though 
he was near enough inhabitivg the proverbial 
cottage; and she had never regretted her 
choice, Never! 

“My dear, when shall we have them?” 
asked her husband, presently. 

‘One day next week will be convenient to 
me, Hogh. Any day that you like,” 

P Then shall we say Wednesday next, my 
ear ? And we can ask @ few others as well, 
= &s to give those two greater op. rtunity 
' steal away to the conservatory without fear 
I being go particularly noticed. By-the-bye, 
‘onder if Miller has.remembered to attend 
my new fern? I put it quite away in the 
ade this morning, and he may not have 
noticed it. I must go and see to it.” 
list And while you are gone I will make out a 
stof people to ask for Wednesday, and also 








plan out a menu,” replied the wife, as her 
husband rose and prepared to leave the rowm 
to see to the welfare of his latest purchase for 
his conservstory. 





CHAPTER V. 

Lester Domonxt was alone with his easel 
and brush in the oak parlour. His hands were 
idle at present, for the deepening twilight was 
against his work. His hands were idle, bat 
not his thoughts—far from it. From the 
canvas stretched in front of him sppeared 
the well-shaped head, the very hair, the dark 
eyes, of Mande Raymond, though he knew 
her not by that name. His own glorions orbs 
were fixed on the sweet-looking facs as he 
leaned back idly in his chair. He smiled to 
himself as he dreamed his awn sweet dream— 
adream in which two fignres—his own and 
this other—were wandering together through 
the beantifal grounds which he conld so 
plainly see through the open window. 

Smiled as he dreamed of the sweet red lips 
upturned to meet his own, Ah! delicious 
moments! Bat the dream, with all ite fair 
imagery, vanished, as the cruel fast presented 
iteelf to his mind—the bare, crael fact that 
he did not know the name of this beantifol 
girl whom he had learnt to Jove so well, 
though but one short meeting had taken place 
between them. 

A sigh escaped him, as he thought also of 
the hopelessness of his longing and yearning 
for this fair maiden, whose picture he had co 
faithfully prodaced on the canvas opposite 
him—as proof of how love can also strengthen 
the powers of memory. 

Hopeless he knew his longing to be in one 
sense; for, was he not bound in honour to 
another till the word was spoken to release him? 

Yes; he acknowledged it all, but still the 
fact was powerless to keep him from loving 
the strange beauty whose faca and form had 
captivated him at one encounter. 

So he sat there still, with the shadows ever 
deepening, the singing of the birds gradually 
subsiding into the occasional “ chirp, chirp,” 
as each feathered songster sought its retreat 
for the coming night—sat on still! The stars 
came out overhead, and the cool dew des- 
cended on the hot earth, and lulled natare’s 
tired-out children to sleep. 

He sat on wondering over many things, and 
thinking not a little of the ead tale connected 
with the very room which he now occupied. 
He pictured the ghost to himself as bearing 
the same face and form of the girl he had 
portrayed on his ecanvas—pictured it thus, 
and knew not for an instant how near he was 
to the mark. 

Had hs known it, he would then have been 
at the pict ue villa at Richmond, kneeling 
at the feet of his idol shrine, pleading in his 
mellaw tones for.the right to love and be 
loved. in return. 

Meanwhile. he must be content with the 
riches memory threw in his way, and pass 
the long summer evenings in weaving bright 
hopes and fancies of the fature, should it 
ever be his lot to hold the loved one in his 
arms, and rain sweet kieses on her soft chesks. 

Lights were brought, windows were closed ; 
all the sweet scent of flowers shut ont, and 
with the former disappeared all the illusory 
dreams in which he had been indulging. 
Soon after Mrs. Dent appeared, bearing on a 
salver a single envelope. 

Lester Dumont took it up carelessly 

h. and laid it.down beside him, while 
he detained the housekeeper to indulge in a 
little harmless gossip. Had he known what 
the contents of the neglected letter were to 
bring him of happiness, it is scarcely pro 
bable he would have been content to delay 
one moment before opening it. 

Bat so it.oftenisin life. Onur greatest joys, 
our supremest. moments of bliss come, thus 
to us unawares, and we treat them as of little 
or no moment till fu'ly aroused to examine 
them closely, or till we have to part suddanly 





At length Mrs. Dent remembered her 
supper, and Lester Dumont thought of his 
evening pipe. This latter articie lay in close 
proximity to the discarded letter, therefore 
if was but natural that his eye should fall on 
the latter. 

Mra. Dent being gone be took it up care- 
lessly, muttering to himself, “From Street,” 
and then proceeded to open it leisurely with 
his penknife. 

The few short sentences, wriiten in the 
solicitor's businesslike hand, did not give 
him much pleasure, at least jodying by the 
slight frown that momentarily crossed his 
brow. For the invitation to attend a dinner- 
party, at which the fair owner of the Manor 

ouse was to be present, brought no feeling 
of pleasure to him. Still he fels he must 
not refuse, neither must he neglect to furnish 
a portfolio with one of his latest sketches 
of the Manor Houee and its surrouudings. 
His aim then was to be brought into full 
play to help amuse the fair owner, of whom 
he had heard so much from her devoted 
housekeeper. 

Wednesday was the day named, and the 
hour seven. §o the intervening time was 
devoted to touching up the unfinished work, 
and placing the same carefully in an artistio- 
looking receptacle. At the cloze of this part 
of his task a eudden whim seized him to 
devote a place in the same to the face and 
form of the beautifal girl whose dark beanty 
had made such sad havoc on his heart. Yes, 
he decided he would take it to act as a 
talisman in case the charms of Maude Ray- 
mond, the lovely heiress, should prove power- 
ful enough to sway him for a moment from 
his allegiance to the fair unknown. 

- * 


**Ah, Dumont, am glad to see you here ! 
Bat you are very late,” was Mr. Street’s 
greeting to his ‘guest, as the Jatter advanced 
up the long and briliantly lit drawing-room 
just as the clock was striking the hour of 
seven on the night of the dinner-party. 

‘Am I late?” inquired Lester Dumont, 
letting his eyes rove round the room mean- 
while, as though in search of someone, 
‘‘Late? My dear fellow, what a question, 
when I bave been looking ont for you for the 
last half-an-hourt And now you have lost 
your chance, for the present, at any rate,’’ the 
genial host added, with a glance and a smile 
in the direction where stood a young lady 
@aintily robed in pure soft white lace. Her 
face was turned partially away from the ad- 
vancing couple, as she langhed and chatted 
with an elderly man, who seemed all too 
pleased and deligh‘ed to find himself her com- 
panion for the time. 

“Ah, then I am indeed sorry!” replied 
Lester Dumont, as his hosi’s glance made him 
underatand his implied meaning. 

* Bat let me introduce yon to one another, 
at any rate,” continued the latter, as they now 
reached the end of the room. 

‘‘ Miss Raymond,” he went on, approaching 
the young lady in white, ‘‘may J introduce 
an old friend of mine to you? Mr. Lester 
Dumont—Miss Mande Raymond.” 

The girl turned slowly, and gave one careless 
scsane in the direction of her host's ‘ old 
iend,”’ 

He, too, glanced up; their eyes met, 

What a thrill passed through the frame of 
each, as this mutual recognition took place ! 
Bot there was no time then for farther con- 
versation, xs at that moment the signal was 
given,and theparty sallied forthinto thedining- 


room, Mande Raymond upon the arm of the 
elderly and Lester Dumont followingin her 
wake with a “‘ would. be young” lady all radiant 
in vivid satin and flaxen ringlets. 


The dinner passed by merrily enough, but 
two of the party were secretly chafing at the 
long parade of the many courses, and longed 
for the time when they should be {ree to con- 
verse apart. 

Lester Dumont was obliged to smile and 
answer his companion’s nervous questions re- 





from them. 


specting his ideas on government questions, 
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and so forth, as cheerily as his feelings would 
allow him, and content himself with an occa- 
sional glance across the table to where sat the 
lovely girl whom he had met bat once before, 
but to whom his whole heart had been given, 
regardless of consequences. 

He flattered himself that she returned these 
glances, and that, when this was the case, he 
fancied a deeper shade mantled in her cheeks, 
and that her eyes drooped prettily before his 
ardent gaze, 

At last the signal to return to the drawing: 
room was given by the hostess, and the ladies 
passed ont. A few minutes later and Lester 
Dumont found himself leaning against the 
crimson curtains which, in a measure, formed 
& screen around the deep embrasure where 
reclined the beautiful mistress of his present 
residence, 

She was alone; and, as he approached, her 
large dark eyes had been raised to his, then 
quickly lowered, while a vivid blush overspread 
her face. He knew now that the girl whom he 
had met in Yelham Woods, and whom he had 
so secretly worshipped ever since, was one and 
the same with the beautiful heiress, Maude 
Raymond, of whom he had heard somewhat 
from his friend Mr. Street. 

But this knowledge had brought him great 
joy; for—— 

But that was his secret ! 

And so he stood and looked down and noted 
the varying expressions sweeping across the 
lovely countenance so near his. 

She seemed conscious of his presence there ; 
and yet, strange to relate of her, so accustomed 
to the world’s meaningless ‘‘ nothings,”’ she 
maintained a studied silence. 

Only the ever-changing shade of carmine in 
her oval cheeks, and the.constant placking at 
the bouquet of stephanotis which she carried, 
betrayed her. 

And then Lester Dumont, noting that her 
companion of the table was just entering, and 
fearful lest he should intrude upon them, 
epoke—only a few common-place words, sug- 
gested by the restless employment of the small 
gloved hands before him, Only that! 

But the girl to whom they were addressed 
was quick to note the suppressed agitation in 
the speaker’s voice. Glancing up with her 
> mg eyes, she laughingly replied to his ques- 

ion,— 

‘*Am I fond of flowers, Mr. Dumont? Yes, 
{am—passionately. But one would not judge 
80 to see the destruction and havoc that I am 
causing this dear, sweet stephanotis. Ah! 
there goes a large spray!” 

As Maude Raymond spoke she bent her head 
and put forth one hand to stay the sweet and 
fragrant spray of pure white blossoms which 
her fingers had just detached from their rest- 
ing-place amid the cool green maidenhair fern, 

But Lester Dumont was before her. His 
fingers closed upon the blossoms, and with a 
low bow and glance which seemed to ask per- 
misson to keep the same he laid the spray on 
the lace folds of her white dress. 

“Thank yon so much, Mr. Dumont, I will 
try and replace it where it was before, and 
keep my fingers from farther destruction.” 

‘Such lovely looking blossoms are certainly 
worthy of a better fate,’’ quietly remarked her 
companion, then added: ‘ Perhaps you have 
not yet seen Mr. Street's flowers and ferns ? 
No? Then may I beallowed to be your escort? 
I can promise you that you will not be dis- 
appointed. Will you come, Miss Raymond?” 

Silently, and merely bowiug slightly in 
acquiescence, the lovely heiress rose, and plac- 
ing her small gloved fingers on her companion's 
arm, allowed him to lead her away in the 
direction of the lawyer’s conservatory. 

This was the man of business’ one recreation, 
and it was fally worthy of the repeated en- 
comiums that it received from visitors. It was 
very spacious, with here and there a softly 
splashing fountain arising amid a perfect 
forest of palms and other exotics. 

Rustic seats were diapersed here and there, 
and in such a manner that their occupants 
could nut be seen by other promenaders. 


“ What a charming place, Mr. Dumont!” 
exclaimed the heiress, as she stopped in front 
of a huge bank of heliotrope and tea-roses. 

“T am so glad you admire it, Miss Ray- 
mond! When I come to see our host]I always 
make my way here at oncs and pay my court 
to all these sweet blossoms.” 

‘*But you have but just come from Ger- 
many, I believe, Mr, Dumont?”’ 

“Yes. I have spent many years there 
now, Miss Raymond. I only returned a few 
months since; and at present I am your 
faithful tenant of the Manor House,” Lester 
Dumont concluded, bowing and smiling, as he 
let his gaze fall on his lovely companion. 

‘* Please don’t mention the Manor House!” 
exclaimed the girl, while a shadow crossed 
her fair face. 

‘‘I am sorry if I have spoken of anything 
unpleasant to Miss Raymond; but to me 
everything connected with the—with my 
present residence—seems so fraught with 
beauty and happiness, that I am already 
deeply in love with the old place !”’ 

A sigh broke from the girl at his side as 
Lester Dumont concluded, while, disengaging 
her hand from her companion’s arm, she 
suddenly leant forward and buried her face 
in a perfect mass of fragrant heliotrope, 
while a puzzled look stole over Lester 
Damont’s handsome countenance as he 
watched her. 

Silence fell then for a few minutes, during 
which Mande Raymond wandered restlessly 
to and fro from heliotrope to tea-rose, while 
ever and anon a slight sigh escaped her. 

‘* You will wonder greatly, I daresay, Mr. 
Damont, at my exhibiting such great dislike 
to your present abode?” she sai | emg 
stopping and confronting him with her large, 
dark eyes. 

“I must confess Iam rather puzzled fora 
reason, Miss Raymond. The house itself is 
delightfully quiet, and the gronnds are so 
lovely, that at first, I must repeat, I am 
puzzled to assign a cause why the same 
should be displeasing to you! ” 

Lester Dumont’s quick and earnest gaze 
again scrutinized the lovely face at his side, 
but no response came from the red lips. Her 

dark eyes bent themselves studiously on the 
waxen flowers of her bouquet, and again her 
fingers commenced plucking nervously at the 
blossoms. Once again the y became 


Dumont’s feet, and there lay, gleaming white 
against the dark mosaic tiles. 

“My r, dear flowers!’ she murmured 
then, and looked at her companion. 

He stooped low and gathered them up from 
their lowly resting-place. 

Then, acting on the impulse of the moment, 
he raised the waxen petals to his lips; then 
handed them to her with one swift, impas- 
sioned gas from his glorious eyes. 

She blushed crimson as she received them 
from him; but this time she did not replace 
them among the fern, but held them delicately 
between her gloved fingers. 

Both stood silently waiting for the other to 
speak first—both hearts fall and overflowing 
with feelings that only love can impart—both 
silent ; both deeply agitated. 

He was the first to break the silence. 

Drawing a little nearer,and lowering his 
dark head, he said lightly—and yet there was 
such a ring of passion in his tones,— 

‘‘Miss Raymond, woaold you deem it great 

resumption if I begged some slight token 
rom you, one trifle, to bear away with me 
in memory of this present happy time spent 
here with you amid these lovely flowers?” 

A slight rustling of the lace on her bodice 
and a dee tinge in her cheeks, were the 
only signs by which he could tell that she was 
even listening, so wrapt up in her flowers she 
seemed. 

‘‘Miss Raymond, I grant that it is great 
presumption on my part; but if it were only 
one single petal—one single leaf from the 
ferns you —Iwould cherish it in 


——> 
me in company with one whom I could almost 
wish fate had willed I should never meet!" 
The passionate ring in his voice made her 
glance up then; and in that one glanc 
she allowed all her soul to be read by her 
companion. 
But still silently she stood, only now she 
gently held forth the spray of stephanotis, 
ter Dumont took it from her, and 
placing it carefully away after once again 
raising it to his lips, he exclaimed again, — 
‘‘ Yes; I would that fate had never willed 
that we should meet!” 
‘Why ?” the sound was almost inandible, 
but Lester Dumont caught it. 
“ Because there is no hope for me that this 
one meeting may be followed by others, Miss 
Raymond, though I could wish it were other. 
wise, with all my heart. BuatI am not frie 
to choose for myself.’’ 
“ We are alike then, Mr. Dumont?” mu. 
mured the girl, softly. 
“Yes! Ah! I have heard the story from— 
from a friend, Miss Raymond. But still there 
is hope for you,” Lester Dumont continued, 
glancing keenly down at the girl at his side. 
‘* How 2?” she questioned eagerly, slightly 
raising her dark eyes, and letting them rest oa 
the grey ones so anxious!y watching her. 
** You are not obliged to marry the man.” 
**No! But I shall have to forfeit the 
Manor House and a large sum of money.” 
* But you would not mind that ?” 
‘*No ! a thousand times, no! I wonld never 
bind myself to a man and thus make myself 
miserable just for the sake of a venerable old 
pile and a few hundreds. Never! I will 
sacrifice all, for I feel I can never mary 
that man now!” 
The last word spoken ever s0 softly, a 
though not intended for her companion ; but 
he heard it, nevertheless, and something likes 
= of pleasure and triumph flashed over his 
ace. 
Ah! how he longed to clasp that lovely 
form in his arms, and pour forth into her ear 
his passionate avowal of love! But he re. 
om himself by a mighty effort, and re- 
lied, — 
a And I, too, feel that my task will be 
harder now that I have met you, Miss Ray: 
mond.” 
A quick uplifting of the lace on her bodice, 
a brief clasping of her gloved fingers, and then 


detached from its 7% and it fell at Lester | she asked 


‘** She is beautifal ? ” 

“ Very, very beautiful, Miss Raymond.” 
“And you love her?” spoken in quick, 
agitated tones as though ashamed to put the 
question. 

But she felt compelled to do eo. She was 
carried away by the ugly green demon, and 
could not bear that this man, whom she 8 
passionately loved, should confesss to loving 
another. 

‘“‘ Migs Raymond, how is it possible that I 
can love one whom I have seen but once?” 

A little sigh of relief came from the gitl’s 
heart, Then she turned her head and glanced 
round at the scene before her. 

‘*‘ Miss Raymond!” 

She was all attention again. 

Miss Raymond! pardon me, but—do you 
love this man to whom you are promised?” 

The colour faded from her cheeks, while 
large tears tears welled into the beautiful dark 
eyes, as, clasping her hands, she glanced up 
into the glowing eyes regarding her s0 
tently, and replied,— 

* Love him! oh, no, Iam sure I never 042 
now!” 

If the words themselves, and the stress 02 
the last little word were not sufficient to prov 
the sincerity of her avowal, the mate, appeal: 
ing glance was more than sufficient. 

Afi unconsciously she had Isid bare ber 
very soul to this man whom she had met bat 
once, but whom she so loved 
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:; heart was nearly overcoming him, but he 
aside, and only remarked quietly,— 
Pe Fate has been unkind to us both, Miss 
Raymond; bus, who knows, perhaps—per- 
haps she may be kinder to us in the fatare ?” 

Softly spoken, and with head lowered to a 
close proximity to the pretty oue, bending 
again over the fragrant blossoms. 

“4 deep sigh was the girl's only reply. 

And then came an interruption in the per- 
aoa of the host himself, whocame as an am- 
bassador from the rest of the company to beg 
that the artist would show them his sketches. 

Andso the trio turned away to rejoin the 
others. Loud murmurs of praise and admi- 
ration arose on all sides as Lester Dumont 
drew forth sketch after sketch, and held 
it up for inspection, while Mande Ray. 
mond stood near at hand, and gazed with 
deeper aversion than ever upon the 
drawings, of the place to which she had 
taken such a great dislike—a dislike which 
had been greatly increased by her late inter. 
view with the artist. 

Stooping forward to look at the one now 
being exhibited, her glance fell on the open 
portfolio. . , 

Face upwards, and lying on the next paint- 
ing, was the photograph of a young girl— 
a young girl, with pretty smiling mouth and 
large eyes. Maude Raymond’s cheeks paled 
as she looked on it for an instant only. The 
next and the owner of it had noticed it, and 
quietly picked it up and put it away in his 
pocket ; but not before his glance had met that 
of the bsautifal heiress—a glance which brought 
the hot colour to his brow, and caused her to 
tarn away to hide her emotion. And so the 
evening wore away, and the time for dispersing 
arrived. 

One long, lingering clasp of the hand, and 
then Maude Raymond and Lester Damont bade 
farewell to each other for many a long day. 








CHAPTER VI. 

“ Max, old fellow, I am delighted to see you!” 

“And I you, Lester! But how thin and 
pale you look !” 

“Dol? Ah! well I have had a nas'y 
touch of something or the other, and it has 
pulled me down a good bit. But sit down, 
mein freund, and take a weed with me, Your 
presence alone makes me feel better! ’’ 

“ Ach, that sounds good!" replied the fair- 
haired German, as he wheeled forward a low 
chair for himself, and picked out a cigar from 
the open box proffered him by his friend. 

A few minates’ silence, while both were busily 
cocupied in manipulating and lighting their 
cigars preparatory to a good smoke; then 
Lester Dumont spoke. 

“ And Elise, Max? I was so glad to get the 
letter and the photograph!” 

A deep flush spread itself all over the Ger- 
man’s fair countenance as he looked up and 
—— the merry twinkle in the eyes regarding 


‘Ach, mein Elise !” he murmured, softly. 
His companion laughed softly as he con- 
tinued, — 

“No need for me to ask further, Max, old 
fellow! Iwas @ true prophet, you see, that 
day on the hill-sides, only ——” . 

. Only it was too much for me to believe,” 

\aterrapted Max Kron. 

ae I believe you were jealous of me in those 
ys, Max?” 

“No, no; not jealous, only I always ac- 
knowledged to myself the greater advantage of 
Personal attraction that you possessed. And 
you know, Lester, that such influence has 
mach to do with winning a maiden’s heart ?” 
A Yes, I suppose so. Bat I am glad Elise 
a shown her good taste, and chosen a man 

0 will make her as good a husband as is to 
be gained in all the world !"” 

‘Ach, now, you flatter me, Lester.” 

so When is it to be, Max?” 

p Ina month’s time. I have jast ran over 
Bo set a few things towards the farnishing— 
mething prettier and lighter than is to° be 





procured in our land. My little Elise is fond 
of pretty things.” 

Silence again, while both puffedaway. Then 
Max Kron leant forward, and, earnestly 
regarding his friend, asked,— 

‘* And the fair heiress. Is she reconciled to 
her fate ?”’ 

Lester Frere started, and coloured vividly. 

‘¢ We have met, Max,”’ was all he said. 

‘*Ach!"? was all the response his friend 
gave; then looked up eagerly for more. 

“Yes, we have met,” continued Lester 
Frere, ‘‘ and I find her all that heart can wish. 
But I have seen so much of women's want of 
faith, that I thought I would wait awhile 
before making myself known to my fair heiress- 
bride in my proper person; though Heaven 
knows, how hard the task has been to me!’’ 

‘¢ And the meeting was favourable? ’’ 

“Yes. I loved her at first sight, Max; in 
fact, I could not help myself!” 

“ And she?" 

Lester Frere smiled gently as he replied,— 

“Well, Max, I think she would soon learn 
to love me.” 

** Ach, that is well!” eaid the German ; then 
added, ‘‘ But when do you meet again? and 
when do you mean to declare yourself to 
her?” 

‘**Soon—very soon. Next week I go down 
to take up my abode fora short time in the 
neighbourhood of the old Manor House, where 
she rE at present, and then Fate must work the 
rest !’’ 

‘‘ Well, old fellow, I wish you good luck, 
Iam sure; and when the event comes off I 
want you to promise to bring your bride over 
to the dear Fatherland, where I can promise 
in Elise’s name, as well as my own, that she 
will recsive a hearty welcome for her sake as 
well as for the sake of my good and true friend. 
Now I mast be going, as I have made an 
appointment with a man who understands 
furniture, and so on, and he ia to take me to 
inspect a large warehouse. So farewell, 
Lester, my oli friend, till we meet again!” 

Max Kron rose as he spoke, and held forth 
his hand to his companion. It was taken by 
the latter and clasped warmly. 

‘*Good-bye, Max, old fellow! Remembes 
me to Elise, and tell her I expect—— But 
no; something may yet happen!” broke off 
Lester Frere. 

**Come when you will, Lester. Elsie and 
I shall always be more than glad to welcome 
you,’’ were Max Kron’s final words as he 
turned away. : 

* * . * * 

It was a twelmonth sincs the day that 
Maude Raymond had given the sprig of stepha- 
notis to the artist, as they stood together 
amid the heliotrope and tea-roses in the 
lawyer's spacious conservatory. 

Just a twelvemonth, and neither had caught 
glimpse of the other since that time. Lester 
Dumont had left the old Manor House, and 
gone no one knew whither. Bat Mrs. Dent 
was not doomed to solitude again for so long ; 
for within a fortnight of the artist's departure, 
Maude Raymond had declared her intention 
of passing some months amid scenes rendered 
sweet and yet sad to her at one and the same 
time. 

Sweet, inasmuch that the presence of their 
late occupier seemed ever present with her 
as she sat with her work and books in the 
very room where she learnt from Mrs. Dent, 
the greater part of his time had been passed, 
even though he had been urged by her (the 
housekeeper) to chooze a more lively aspect. 

Sad, inasmuchasthattbethought was asever 
prevailing as his presence that he could never 
be more to her than a casual acquaintance. 
Had he himself not said it? Butdid not his 
manner, his words, imply that he wished it 
otherwise? Ay! there lay the secret sorrow 
and bitterness ! 

The ‘‘ might have been” had crept into the 
girl’s life, and she felts it in every pulse. Still 
it was something to be amid scenes rende 
dearer to her since they spoke so constantly 
of him to her. 


The days passed away. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and still the 
beantifal heiress remained on, living her 
secluded life, notwithstanding all Mra. Ellis‘s 
arguments that society would do her good. 
Bat she only smiled sadly, and said that she 
cared no more for the balls and parties of 
which she had once been the Delle. She had 
no spirit left within her, and daily grew paler 
and paler, much to the consternation of those 
around her. 

It was, as I have before remarked, just a 
twelvemonth from the time when they had 
last met Lester Dumont, and she was think- 
ing of him deeply as she sat down in the 
“haunted” room, and glanced round upon 
the oaken wainscot. 

“* How I should like to see him once again! " 
she murmured, aa her dark eyes continued to 
wander idly round the room. 

Suddenly she started from her seat, and 
made her way with qaick, noiseless stepa to 
a corner of the room, where stood an cld 
oaken table. It had been much admired by 
the artist, Mrs. Dent had told her, and he 
had always used it to put his letters and 
papers away in, for there were drawers in 
it—good old-fashioned drawers, with little 
brass handles to draw them out with. 

The girl's first action, when she reached the 
table, was to bend her beantifal face down to 
it and w her lips lovingly on the cold, senge- 
less wood. Her next to quietly draw out the 
drawer nearest to her. 

Nothing in it but a few clippings of card- 
board. Closing it again she turned to the 
other, and opened it. Quite at the back df 
the drawer lay a something which gleamed 
white against the black wood. Putting ia 
one hand she carefally drew forth the same, 
and then, crossing to the hearth, she kneit 
down before the blazing fire to inspect her 
treasure. 

It was a photograph of a young girl! The 
colour rushed to her face as she recognized it 
for the same as the one she had seen in Lester 
Duamonts’ portfolio—just a year ago! 

Long did she gaze at the fair, smiling face, 
which emiled up at her, while sad and regret- 
ful feelings surged through her brain, and a 
great longing arose in her heart. 

‘‘ And this is the woman who has secured 
the prize for which I so long!” she murmured 
at length, as she arose and restored the Jaugh- 
ing face to its former dark corner. Then 
reclosing the drawer with a deep sigh, she 
threw herself on a neighbouring couch, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a perfect flood of 
tears. 

* + . * 7 

The night that followed was bright, clear, 
and frosty, on which every sound broke dis- 
tinctly on the rarefied atmosphere. Mrs. 
Dent, the housekeeper, felt very restless. 
She turned and turned, hoping to thus gain 
sleep, but all to no purpose. The more she 
tossed and turned the more restless she 
became. 

And then such thoughts would flash across 
her brain, the dismal tale connected with 
the Manor House first and foremost. And 
then—— 

What was that ? 

Mrs. Dent sat bolt upright in bed, and lis- 
tened with all her might. The moonlight lit 
up her room distinctly. She glanced towards 
the door. That was as she had left it some 
hours before—closed. 

She sat still, scarce daring to breathe. Five 
minutes passed away; and then—the sound 
once more—a curious, swishing sound, as 
though someone or something were feeling 
their way along by passing a hand over the 
papered walls, Nearer and nearer it came. 

8s. Dent could bear the suspense no 
longer. So, rising from her bed, and hastily 
putting her feet into her slippers, and throw- 
ing & light shawl around her, she stole on tip- 
toe to the door, quickly and noiselessly un- 
fastened it, and looked forth along the long 
corridor to her right. 





What she saw made her stagger for an in- 
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stant, and a half.smothered exclamation of | features of the only woman that I cared for 
terror and alarm escaped her white and j on the whole earth! I gently spoke the word 
trembling lips. ; ‘Mande!’ The dark eyes brightened with 

Then a sudden impulse seized her, and she returning consciousness, the senses threw 
felt that she mnst follow the object so swiftly | away the numbing influence of profound sleep, 
making ita way down the dark corridor, and | and with the sudden cry of fright that issued 
of which she could catch but the dim oatline. | from your lips, I caught you in my arms. 

So, keeping well against the wall, she pro-|I re-entered at the same inctant the, sub- 
ceeded to walk with silent and noiseless steps. | terranean passage. It explained everything. 
Oa and on went the object; and on and on | Youhad fainted; so lifting you in my arms ! 


followed the housekeeper till she found heraelf | 
in the “ haunted” chamber ! 

There was the ghost who, with noiseless | 
footsteps, advanced to the fireplace. 

Ancther instant, and the oak panel flew | 
back, while a strong current of damp air was 
wafted across the room, and threw aside the | 
light shawl which the housekeeper had thrown ! 
around her. One corner of the same was lifted | 
high over her head in such a manner as to! 
obecure and obstruct her gaze for an instant. 

When she had removed it, the figure had dis- 
appeared, and the panel was again in ite place. | 

Still, acting under the impulse, the house- 
keeper crept cautiously forth from her dark | 
corner, and advanced into the full light of | 
the bright moonlight and made her way to-| 
wards the sliding panel. 

It yielded to the pressure of her finger, and 
again the strong current of damp air ascended 
and filled the room. 

Bat here all was dark. No sign of the ghost | 
met her gaze, | 

Only after a few seconds’ waiting in great | 
fright and trepidation, and jast as she was | 
about to turn away to procure a light, a sharp 
and piercing scream smote on her ear. 

The next instant and she had fallen sense. : 
less on the floor, while the cold current still | 
swept on past her from the staircase leading | 
to the subterranean passage down which the 
ghost had disappeared. 

* * — * 

‘And you are quite sure, Lester, that you 
love me for myself alone?” 

‘Quite sure, my darling!” was the fond 
answer of the man who knelt at the side of 
the couch whereon lay the beautifal heiress 
and owner of the Manor House. 

‘*‘ And now tell me all about it once again? 
Tt will not tire me, and I want to hear your 
voice, 80 that 1 may really know you ara 
here — really yourself, and not your ghost 
that I forget. I must never use that word 
again, since poor dear Mrs. Dent was so 
frightened by seeing the ——” 

‘Most beautiful ghost that it was ever 
anyone's fate to behold!” was added by the 
fond lover, as he lowered his lips to the sweet 
red ones that were temptingly near his own. 

‘No more flattery, sir; but please tell me 
all about it once again?” 

“I obey, fair queen! You see I had with 
me at Briar’s Farm an unfinished sketch of 
the old Manor House as viewed by moonlight. 
I longed to complete it, so I returned here 
yesterday for that purposs. I pnt up at the 
inn, and, after supper, made my way to the 
rustic bridge. It was then a quarter to ten 
by my watch. I placed my easel, and taking 
my palette, prepared to catch the moonlight 
effect as if brought into broad relief the 
stately grey pile. I worked on steadily for 
about two hours, when I was suddenly startled 
by a something white bearing down on the 
beech avenue. It drew nearer and nearer, 
till, with an unearthly screech, it dise ppeared 
behind a clump of thick bashes. I laughed 
softly to myself for having been su scared by 
a poor, harmless white owl, and sat down 
again to resumes my painting. Jast then the 
stable-clock struck the hour of midnight. As 
the last deep note died away a figure rose, as 
from the earth, and stood at my side. I 
must confess I felt frightened. Still, I had 
courage enough left to touch the white hand 
near me, and then I quickly discoverei that 
it belonged not to the spirit world. I took 
the fair fingers within my own, and then 
looked steadily up into the face of my fair 
visitant. Ah! how can [ describe the emotion 





that thrilled me as I resognized the dear 





I bore you swiftly to the entrance-door, and 
rang a loud peal for admission. Mrs. Ellis 
herself appeared. I stayed but to see you 
restored to consciousness, and then departed 
to collect my painting materials and retutn 
to theinn. I was here early this morning to 
make inquiries, and I will never leave you 
more till you yourself speak the word that 
dismisses me.” 

‘Claude, my love, my love!” was all the 
reply the beautifal heiress and owner of the 
Manor House bestowed on the handsome man 
at her side. 

Bat it satisfied him. He knew by the depth 
of passion that rang in her voice, by the fast- 
filing eyes, that that word would never be 
spoken. 

A blissful silence followed for a few instants. 
Then he spoke again,— 

- “But my darling, think of the sacrifice that 
you will have to make! This noble old pile!” 

‘*My darling, I would give up all for the 
man I love!’’ was the low-spoken reply, as the 
girl glanced up lovingly with her dark eyes. 

‘“My loving and noble-hearted girl! But 
such a sacrifice is not needed. No! Learn 
now that in the artist Lester Dumont you see 
the Lester Frere mentioned in your father's 
will! You are not angry with me, darling, 
for practising a little harmless deceit? I so 
wanted to feel assured that my darling loved 
me for myself alone, and not for the sake of 
retaining her ancestral home. Yon are not 
vexed, Maude, my darling!” 

“ Vexed, Lester, dear? How could I be? 
I loved you from the first moment that I saw 
you; and co it little matters whether you be 
Lester Damont or Lester Frere. But you are 
snre you loved me for myself alone?” 

“ Qaite, my darling!” 

Another tiny spell of silence. Then she 
asked,— 

‘' But the photograph, Lester?’ 

“ What photograph, dear?” 

‘*The one in your portfolio, and the one I 
found in the little oaken table down in the 
haunted room!” 

A puzzled look was on Lester Frere’s face 
for a few moments, then quickly vanished as 
he turned and laid his lips on the pretty ones 
at his side. , 

“Tt is that of a young lady who is about to 
be married to an old friend of mine. I met 


her in Germany, and by some accident the !> 


photo which I had sent me when she became 


engaged to Max must have slipped in between } 


the eketches. That is all, dear! And now, 
when is it to be, darling?” 
‘When you like, Lester,” was the reply. 
‘Then I shall ask Mrs. Ellis to arrange 
everything for a spsedy wedding,” replied 
Lester Frere, as he oncs again bent fondly 
over the beautifal girl whom he was £0 soon 
to call by the sacred and sweet name of wife | 
* * * . 


A few weeks later and Lester Frcre and his 
loving wife are welcomed warmly by his old 
friend Max, who, with his pretty Elsie, do 
all in their power to render sweet and pleasant 
their stay in the dear old Fatherland. 

Sometimes the fair bride’s thoughts revert 
to the gipsy maiden’s tale, and she speculates 
in secret (for Lester would so laugh at her, she 
feels aseured) or her knowledge, and how it 
was obtained. 

To us, the initiated, and who are allowed a 
peep behind the scenes, it is well-known that 
the gipsy maiden was hidden behind some 
dark shrubs, and from this point drank in 
eagerly every word of the sad tale told by Mrs. 
Dent to her young mistress ! 

[THE END.] 
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FACETIZ, 


Taene is one man whoalways draws the ling 
somewhere, and that man is a surveyor. 

Cay a man be said to havecome near sellin 
his boots when he has had them half.soled ? 

Sustz: ‘I wouldn’t be in your shoes, Jane 
on any account.” Jane: “And I wouldn't 
have you ; you'd stretch ’em all‘out of shape.” 

Way is aroom fall of married people like an 
empty room? Because there isn’t a single 
person in it. 

A sutcuer saidof a rival in business ; ‘“ He's 
a nice cep, he is. He's always ready to cus. 
tomers half-weigh!”’ 

A Yankee doctor being asked to purchase » 
bicycle, said: ‘No, I thank you. I'd as soon 
walk afoot as ride afoot.” 

No matter how selfish a doctor may be, he 
is always a man of feeling. He invariably 
feels the pulse of his patients. 

Tue fast mail trains are generally popular, 
but the female trains are usually so slow and 
far behind that they are very unpopular. 

“ How are you getting on at school? ” asked 
a parent of his somewhat indolent son. “I 
got kept in again to-day-” .“ What about?” 
‘* About two hours and a half.” 

First Crrizen (at a monster meeting in 
Union Square): ‘‘ Is your watch going, sir?” 
Second Citizen: ‘ Yes ; Lexpect itis,” feeling 
in his pocket, ‘In fact, it’s gone!” 

A youne man having remarked that the 
sight of certain fruit made his mouth water, 
au old toper who stood by exclaimed : ‘' Well! 
ef there’s anything that'll make my mouth 
water, I don’t wamt to see it!” 

A Lawyer, whose team was running away, 
called vehemently to his coachman to hold the 
horses up. ‘I can’t do it, sir,” shouted the 
coachman, ‘‘ Then run into something cheap,’ 
cried the lawyer. - 

** Don’t say pitch darkness,”’ said a Boston 
girl to her little brother. ‘‘ What sball I say, 
then?” asked the boy. “Say ‘bituminous 
obscurity,’ or something else elegant,” replied 
the cultured young lady. 

*“Hartol Where are you going? Don't go 
up there; it’s dangerous.” ‘“ What is the 
matter?” ‘ They're going to blast up in the 
quarry in a few minutes.” ‘“ Well, there isn't 
any danger. I see a policeman up there; and 
if there was any danger he wouldn’t be there.” 

Mrs. Rasper (to her family physician) : ‘‘ De 
you think, Doctor, that a little temper isa 
bad thing in a woman?” Physician (gal. 
lantly): ‘Certainly not, madam; certainly 
not. On the contrary, it is a good thing, and 
she should take care never to lose it.’ 
Pepestrtan (on whose shoulder a brick had 
i fallen as he was passing a new building) : ‘Hi! 
up there! You are dropping bricks dows 
here!” Bricklayer (cheerfally) : “ All right! 
You needn’t take the treuble to bring them 
up ] ” ° 

Tue father-in-law of a newly-married man 
found him purchasing a piano for his youn; 
wife, and reminded him that she didn’t play 
that instrument, whereupon the affectionate 
husband exclaimed: “Don’t you suppose | 
know that? If she could play, do you suppose 
I would give her a piano ?”’ 

“A poy assassin hanged,” were the words 
| that Mr. Boker read from the paper, and he 
| added, in a growling tone: “Served him 
| right.’ “ Why, Jacob 1’? exclaimed his kind. 
| hearted wife; “how can you say so? AssassiD 
| boy is @ great trial, but I don’t think he onght 

to be hanged for it.’ 

A number of college students having been 
_ hauled up before the faculty for fighting. the 
| president said to them: “ visors § gentlemen, 
‘eur business here is to fight with our heacr, 
and not with our fists.” At this a student, 
| who stammered, exclaimed: ‘ Ba-but, you 
| 8-8-se9, but-but dutting ain’t allow low-lowed 
among gent-gentlemen.” ‘ 
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SOCIETY. 


Mr, ano Mrs, Rearnatp - Nortsary- Lawrte 
very recently celebrated their “tin” wed- 
ding, and gave a reception at their residence 
in Oranley Gardens, which was fally and 
fashionably attended. 

The drawing-rooms were decorated with 
red and gold Japanese chrysanthemums, 
massed in blue china vases and bowls, and 
the coming Christmastide was brought under 
the more immediate notice of the guests 
by the banks of berry-laden holly and 
dark spruce fic, which were placed in the 
corners of the rooms. Mes. Northall-Lawrie 
received her friends before the entrance to the 
censervatory, which was gaily illaminated. 
At the farther end was exhibited a clever 
painting of her two elder children, clad in 
quaint costame of Charles I. iod, and 
stepping the stately minuet—this, a ‘‘sur- 
prise” present from the hostess to her hus- 
band, and the work of Mr. Horner, was 
deserved'y admired. The two children, who 
presented the rather original programmes to 
the guests as they arrived, were dressed in the 
costames in which they were depicted on 
canvas, the girl in white pearl-trimmed 
brocade and pale blue satin, the boy in black 
velvet and cream. 

Many of the toilettes worn by the ts 
were handsome. The hostess wore a cae 
robe @ la Watteau of blush rose satin and 
crépe de chine, with panels of soft-toned 
brocade; the bodice had quaintly-shaped 
sleeves of satin and gathered crépe, and the 
folds of crépe edging the square-cat bodice 
were held in placa by crescents and stars.of 
diamonds. 

A gown of white satin was dra with 
gold lace, fastened with bouquets of natural 
violets; and one of vieux rose faille, with 
moss-green stripes, had a front of rich gold 
embroidery and glittering beetles’ wings. 

The music was beautifally rendered under 
the direction of Mr. John Thomas, whoss 
“band of harps” was somewhat of a novelty 
in the matter of drawing-room concerts. Tae 
vocalists, Miss Eleanor Rees and Mr. Dyved 
Lewes (Mme. Edith Wynne was unable to 
appeer through iadisposition) were both at 
their best. 

‘Tue Duchess of Albany opened the new in- 
stitute which 
scriptions at Slongh, and named the Leopold 
Institute, after the late Dake.of Albany. 
ceremony took place oa Tuesday, December 6, 
and a bazaar was held on that and the fol- 
lowing day. The building contains a lecture 
hall, friendly societies’ rooms, and reading 
rooms, 

Tue Queen of Sweden contiaues to improve, 
and is, in spite of the wintry weather, able to 
take almost daily riding or driving exercise: 
The King of Sweden generally visits the 
Queen three times a week at Utriksdal, where 
Her Majesty's stay may be farther prolonged. 

Tue Viceroy and Lady Dafferin, with Sir F. 
Roberts, Gen, Ellis, Adjatant-General Sir 
Theodore Hope, and Mr. Darand, Foreign 


Sceretary, have paid » flying visit to Quaetta.. 


They travelled up the Lurna line. Lady 
Daffcrin went straight to Qaetta. The rest 
of the party, with Sir O. St. John, went on 
‘o Galistan, and rode to the gummit of the 
Khojak Pass. Lord Daflerin reached Quetta, 
sud, after a drive round the place next morn. 
ing, returned to India vie'the Bolan. At the 
‘ailway station he received an address in 
Persian from the princi Afghan and 
Belooch, residents, The Viceroy replied 
— in the same language. Oa returni 
tom Quetta, the members of the Vicerega 
party prooeeded to Dera-Ghazi-Khan, whence 
they were to keep along the frontier to Pesha- 
War, where a grand durbar was to be held. 

Sm Hzyny ann Lapy Ticuporxe have been 
paertaining their first house party at Tich- 
— Park, Alresford, any Great 

stations are being made at Tichborne, and 
more rooms are being opened up. 


s been erected by public sub.° 





STATISTICS. 


—_—_ 


Tuert are now 23.000 less Irish soldiers in 
the British army than there were twenty 
years ago. Englishmen have taken their 
places. ‘ 

Tue statistics of immigration compiled at 
Castle Garden, New York, show that the total 
number of persons landed during the month 
of October was 30,882, which is just thirty- 
seven less than for the same period last year, 
but does not include the one thousand immi- 
grants on the two cholera ships Alesia and 
Britannia, who were detained at quarantine. 
The total immigration through Castle Garden 
for the year 1887 thus far has been 331 585, 
which is 72073 ahead of the corresponding 
period of last year. 

One of our highest authorities says that 
the total annual imcome of England is 
£1 300,000,000. Two hundred and twenty 
thousand families possess property to the 
fabulous value of £6 000,000,000. Eight thou- 
sand landlords receive in rents £35,000,000. 
The rents of five hundred peers amount to 
£12,000,000. Thirty-five thousand persors 
practically hold the whole soil as against a 
population of 35,000,000. And while this is 
so, the producers exist miserably from day 
today. They starve in the midst of plenty. 





GEMS. 


Tr you would find a great many faults, be on 
the look-out; but if you want to find them in 
unlimited quantities, be on the look-ia. 

WE are at best but stewards of what we 
falsely call our own; yet avaricois so insatiable 
that it not in the power of liberality to contest 
it. 

Bacon bids us read not to contradict and 
refute, or to believe and take for granted, or to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and to 
consider. 

TuereE are some faults slight in the sizht of 
love, some errors slight in the estimate of wis- 
dom; but truth forgives no insult, and endures 
no stain. 

How can you leara-self-knowledge? Never 
by meditation, bat best by action. Try to do 
your daty, and you will soon find what you 
areworth. Whatis yourduty? The exigency 
of the day. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Parrripce Poppina.—Skin a braces of birds, 
cut them into comely pisces, put them, with 
a few mushrooms, into a basin lined with suet 
paste; ad@ a couple of shslots, and some 
minced parsley. Season with pepper and salt ; 
put in @ very little stock or water, cover ap 
the pudding, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it for 
about three hours. 

Apres In Syrup.—Pare and core as many 
apples as you wieh to preserve (bard apples 
are the best). Then throw them into a basin 
of water. Clarify as much loaf sugar as will 
cover the apples, and lay them into the syrup 

when boiled enough), and let them simmer 
not-boil) till they are quite clear. Care must 
be taken not to let the apples break. When 
they are done sufficiently, put them into jars 
carefally, and pour the syrup over them, and 
when cold tie them down with paper, and 
brush over with the white of an egg. To 
clarify the sugar, take a little gum arabic and 
a little isinglags dissolved in hot water, pour 
it when dissolved into the sugar (to every 
pound of which you pat half a pint of water) 
when it is boiling, and it will clear all the 
sediment to the top of the pay, which you 
must skim off as soon as it rises.. Loaf sugar 
may also be clsared with the white of an egg. 
When clarifying sugar, great care must be 
taken to skim it as fast as the scum rises. A 
little lemon essence is a great improvement, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue man who wishes to help the world must 
bear a part in its interests and occupations. 

Sm Watrer Ratetcn asked a favour of 
Queen Elizabath, which he frequently did, to 
which she replied, ‘‘ Raleigh, when will you 
leava off begging?” ‘* When your Majesty 
leaves off giving,’’ he replied. ‘ So long must 
we continue to pray.” 

To suffer in patiencs the crosses which we 
cannot understand, the thwartings which ssem 
to have no end or aim, the humiliations that 
seem but to break and scatter the spiritual 
mood of the sonl—to thus endure is to offer 
the best the soul can give, 

Cuarity should ‘be done wisely and jadi- 
ciously, not taken up as a mere passing craze 
and fashion, to be worn and laid aside, after 
being displayed to the eyes of the world, as 
one lays aside last year’s bonnet and gown as 
being no longer “ the thing.” 

Ari admit that a miser is not right to hoard 
his gold in a box when he might so invest it as 
to add to the welfare of multitudes, But every 
one does the same thing practically who 
holds in his own possession anything from 
which he cannot or doss not extract the 
value, thereby rendering it useless. 

Tuere is something even better than success 
within the reach of each of us, and that is the 
consciousness of having manfully striven, in 
spite of untoward circumstances, faithfully 
and cheerfally to do our duty in that state of 
life in which a merciful Providence has cast 
our lot. This involves patience and endurance, 
coorage and forbearance, aud affords number- 
less opportunities for the exercise of true 
heroism. 

Ir is alike dishonest and disgracefal to 
contract unnecessary debt without the me2ns 
of discharging it. Friendly cordiality should 
be extended to the man who chcoses to eat 
plain food, to wear a coarse garb, and to live 
in a humble home that is truly his own, 
because honestly paid for, rather than to him 
who lives softly and delicately and is sur- 
roanded by beauty and art, while he post- 
pones his payments, eludes his debis, and 
lives, a servile dependent on charity, or the 
indulgence or patience of his creditors. 


Tue process of making the wood carpet 
now coming into common use is comparatively 
simple, although it must be done with ex- 
aotitude. Carefally adjusted saws strip the 
lamber into the desired thickness and width, 
the latter differing according to the work 
required. The stuff is then subjected to the 
saws that cat it out in the proper shape for 
inlaying, to form the fabric and figure of the 
carpet. This must be done with much par- 
ticularity, as each of the multiform pieces 
must exactly fit. The arrangement of the 
pieces and the gluing of tham is done by boys, 
and looks like slow work, but yards are thus 
woven with fair celerity. Canvas is glued on 
one side to give strength to the fabric. Tha 
carpet is then subjected to sandpaper, and is 
finally finished with hard oil. 


Disnonesty in all its forms certainly inflicts 
much suffering upon those who are cheated, 
bat it also reacts with force upon the kaave. 
Not only does he suffer the remorse of his 
own conscience and risk the penalties of the 
law, he must also resign the confidence and 
respect of his fellow-men; he mnst submit 
to be always suspected, always distrusted, 
always watched. What he has acqaired 
wrongfully is apt to be held loosely or paried 
with easily.. The same tricks that he has 
used, and perhaps sharper ones, will be used 
against him, and the general feeling of distrust 
which he has engendered will in many ways 
injure him and baffle his endeavours, This 
is true in many cases, from the petty mean- 
nezs which would steal a tram fare or take 
advantage of a mistake in change, up to the 
deliberate and wholesale perfidy that spect- 
lates on trust-fands or swindles a corporation 
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NCTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. V.—Salon is a French word, and is pronounced 
sa-lon; 

M. W.—Oil is sometimes usei in storms at sea to calm 
the waters about the vessel. 

G. H.—We do not know of a play on the subje 
tioned, but there may be one. 

S. C.—Use black in your correspondence. 
writing indicates an amiable character. 

.. L.—We cannot recommend patent medicines of any 
kind. We advise you to consult a doctor. 

W. T.—The name of the lady who writes un’er the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ The Duchess” is Mrs. Argles. 

L. L.—Dr. Talmage’s church in Brooklyn, U.S., was 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt about sixteen years ago. 

F. F. C.- 
plexion you are blonde. 
amiable disposition 

E. T. M.—A girl of fifteen is too young to engage in 
sentimental correspondence. Do not write love-letters 
until you are engaged. 

H. N.—There is no quoted premium on your coin. It 
may be worth something, nevertheless, if you can find 
a collector who wants it. 

G. 8. D.—It is impossible for us to tell what the writer 
had in view in the inscription inzlosed in your letter. 
It is evidently incomplete. 

H. R.—Very old grease stains can seldom be removed 
from writing-paper, and it is more troublesome than 
efficacious to make the attempt. 

N. 8. B.—Dark-brown eyes and hair entitle you to 
the name of brunette. Your writing indicates, more 
than anything else, extreme youth. 


>S men- 


Your 


-With light hair and blue eyes and fair com- 
Your handwriting indicates an 


C. C.—Do not complain of your beau to those who 
have no sympathy with you. Lover's troubles are not 
regarded very seriously by their friends. 

R. 8S. H.—You must control your temper and avoid all 
appearance of flirting, or you will lose your beau. IIl- 
temper no man worth having will long abide. 


B. B.—July 9th, 1869, fellon Sunday. October 13th 
1849, on SaturJav. Your writing indicates an easy and 
confiding disposition, and a tendency to indolence. 


8. N. F.—Neatness and precision are the traits most 
indicated by your writing. The hair is a shade of brown, 
and would go well with eyes of either brown, blue or 
grey. 

L. C.—If you can take the commervial course at the 
high school you had better do so, It is not absolutely 
necessary that you should take it to become a book- 
keeper. 

J. 8. C.—Advertise in the London daily papers stating 
that something to his advantage may be learned by 
communicating with some one whom you can trust to 
assist you. 


Cc. R. D.—We cannot recommend those medicines, as 
we know nothing about them. In general it is better to 
consult a good physician in preference to taking specifics 
of any kind. 

Mrna.—You will grow older very rapidly, and you 
have plenty of time in which to think of beaus and 
marriage. We advise you not to provoke your friends 
needlessly. Take your mother's advice. 


i. S. D.—Any young man who offers himself to three 
girls at once is not worth having. Do not quarrel about 
such a frivolous youth. He probably has nothing, and 
no intention of marrying either of you. Always re- 
member that marriage implies support for a family. 


E. F. W.—If you have an opportunity learn both 
type-writing and telegraphy,as they are both useful 
and easily acquired. The salaries paid are not very re- 
munerative, but a good telegraph operator can generally 
find paying employment. Your penmanship is not very 
good, and you should strive to improve it. 


8. N. N.—Some girls are well grown at fifteen. Others 
do not get their growth until they are twenty. It de- 
pends altogether upon hereditary influences and circum- 
stances. You write very nicely, aud your writing 
shows a careful and good disposition. Your mother is 
the best adviser and judge of your associates and 
habits. 


Lavrence.—No wise woman will marry a man with- 
out he has some means of supporting a family. To pro- 
pose to a young lady when out of employment is very 
silly and wrong. Do not seek to win the hand of the 
woman you love until your fortunes mend. It is no 
excuse to offer that she may accept another unless you 
propose now. Perhaps she may be happier with another 
than with you. 

Rose says she is very unhappy. For six years she has 
had to make her own way in the world and take care of 
her old mother. She hasa lover, who is good to her, 
and sometimes she cares for him, at othera she cannot 
endure his presence. She has, also,a good home, but 
she feels as though her life lacked something. If you 
ere living virtuously, taking care of your mother and 
have a good home and a constant lover you have many 
reasons to be happy. Yeu need more resources within 
yourself. You have had, you say, no education and 
no opportunity to acquire one. It is not too late. Study, 
reai, and improve yourself ; make this an object. You 
are young, and have many years before you. Don't 
brood over past mistakes or present deficiensies, Try 
to make the future redeem the past. 





M. S. W.—Catarrh can be cured if remedies are 
applied in time. 


F. P.—We cannot give the address of any physician 
even if you send real name and address. 


F. C.—These arts of flirtation are very unbecom!nz, 
as it is very indiscreet to notice a stranger in any way. 


A. L. C.—You are of the average height and weight, 
and a no reason to be dissatisfied. You are a 
brunette. 


T. M. E.—Seven years is not too great a difference in 
the ages of persons who wish to marry, if the difference 
is on the man’s side. 


H. M.—The lottery may not be a fraud, but it is not 
once in ten thousand times that you can draw a prize. 
Don't risk good money in such concerns. 


Eno.—We cannot tell about a drama written on the 
incidents mentioned until we should see the drama, 
We do not publish plays, and do not attempt to publish 
or criticise them. 


D. G.—Do not marry any one until you are sure of 
loving. When you are through with your school life, it 
— be time enough for you to vex yourself with love 
affairs. 

Y. M.—We can safely advise you to offer yourself to 
the young lady, and if she accepts you, marry as soon as 
you are both ready. Do not be foolishly over-confident. 
It is a sign of youth and inexperience. 


P. N. S.—You are tall for one of your age, and about 
the right weight for one of your height. Your mother 
is the best judge of the proper length of your dresses. 
Use glycerine and rose-water as a wash for the han 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


Wuat is love, do you ask me? 
Oh, how can I tell? 
It is bliss, it is rapture, 
An exquisite spell. 
It will find you and bind you, 
Both maiden and man, 
And fill you and thrill you 
As-nothing else can. 
*T will possess you unbidden, 
Nor leave you when chidden ; 
The frowns of cold reason ’twill lightly ignore. 
You may vow to disown it, 
And think you've outgrown it ; 
Then find, with a start 
And a throb of the heart, 
Its fetters still bind you as much as before. 


How comes it? you ask me. 
Oh, how can I say? 
In a word, or a touch, 
Or a smile by the way ; 
Or perchance a sly glance 
From a merry bright eye 
Sends the dart to your heart ; 
Or it may be a sigh 
From a breast that in sorrow 
Your pity would borrow, 
In answering sigh all your sympathies move, 
And you pity—ah, yes! 
What kind heart could do less ? 
So you're drawn to your fate, 
Till some day, when too late, 
You find that your pity has ended in — Ac 


M. N.—Frederick Archer, the famous jockey, died at 
Newmarket, Nov. 8, 1886. While in a delirium caused 
by typhoid fever he shot himself with a revolver. He 
was born in 1856. He began riding at the age of ten, 
and accumulated a considerable fortune. 


Constant READER (choose a more original name, 
os gentleman who held your hands fast and 

issed you, in spite of your struggice: because you had 
said he dared not do this, showed little respect for you 
and very ill-breeding. Let him see that you resent the 
liberty. A oe pan with a man reported to be 
‘* fast” will be apt to cause you regret. You can never 
be sure that such a man will not speak lightly of you 
and boast of you as one of his conquests. Your height 
and size make you one of the petite girls. Don’t worry 
about your smallness, The old song says: 

‘*The world wags in the little woman's way.” 

Your writing is good ; one word you misspell—‘“ proper.” 


E. G. C.—1. The vessels Engaged in laying the At- 
lantic cable to which you refer were the Great Eastern, 
the screw-steamers Medway and Albany, and the Govern- 
ment war steamer Terrible. 2. The cable required, in 
addition to the somewhat more than 1,000 miles in 
length remaining from that of 1865, was completed 
early in May, 1865. It had for a conductor a co 
strand of seven wires, six laid around one. Weight, 
300 Ibs. per nautical mile. It was embedded for solidity 
in Chatterton’s compound. The insulator was four 
layers of gutta-percha, laid on alternately, with thinner 
layers of Chatterton’s compound. Weight, 400 lbs. per 
nautical mile. The outer coat was ten solid wires gal- 
vanized, each wire surrounded separately with five 
strands of white Manila yarn, and the whole laid spirall 
around the core, which had previously been padded wi 
a serving of tarred hemp. The breaking strain was 
8 tons 2 cwt., and it was capable of bearing its own 
weight in 12 miles’ depth of water. This length of cable 
was 2,730 nautical miles, part of which was used for 
completing the cable which parted in 1865. Since the 
completion of this cable, others have been successfully 
laid, and telegraphic communication goes on uninter- 
ruptedly. 
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C. H.—As you admit that you were to blame for the 
lovers’ quarrel, in fact treated your betrothed chame 
fully, why not tell him so as frankly as you hare t)'g 
us, and see if confession will not quickly win forgivc. 
ness ? 


C. W. A.—To make a cauliflower omelet, take the white 
part of a boiled cauliflower after it is cold ; chop it very 
small, and mix it a sufficient quantity of welj. 
beaten egg to makea very thick batter. Then fry it jy 
fresh butter in a small pan, and send it hot to table, 


B. B.—Some warts can be removed permanently by 
cutting off and_ touching with caustic, other obstinate 
cases require to have the root lodsened, if not pulled out 
as you would a tooth. The old-fashioned plan of trying 
. — around the wart sometimes causes them to 

rop off. 


Drsss.—Proper names are Saar gym differently hy 
different individuals. The ch pronounce Maurics 
mau-reece, the nee and Americans often pronounces 
it mor-ris. Each individual can pronounce his name t) 
please himself, and in his case it will be the correct pro. 
nunciation. 


G. C. W.— It wasin the autumn of 1871 that the Prince 
of Wales was seized with typhoid fever. Public bulletins 
were frequently issued during his illness, and great 
anxiety prevailed throughout England. His conya.- 
lescence was celebrated at St. Paul’sCathedral, London, 
February 27, 1872. 


AriANA.—The preacher probably can judge of th 
qualifications of the young lady for a wile = well - 
better than we can; but we scarcely think that one 
Toute elite chanes ier” would be — for him, 

oung ladies c as they grow older 
and take on responsibilities. f 


Lotra.—There is no situation in life that may not be 
borne, provided you have a good conscience and a sufii- 
ciency of food and clothing, and for any one in your 
situation to despair and go into a decline is very silly 
and wicked. You should assist your mother, and work 
off your misery on the sewing-machine. 


T. L. W.—A marriage under a fictitious name is legal, 
provided ws can — coligh thine ag competent wit- 
nesses. a@ very marry. under a 
fictitious name. You will inherit your share of your 
parents’ estate, no matter what change you may have 
made in your name. Your writing indicates truthful- 
ness. 


D. 0. F.—The handkerchief is now worn like a corsage 
bouquet and pee out of the waistcoat or jacket 
pocket, or tucked into the belt or sash. Fancy handker- 
chiefs come in new shades of red, blue an: heliotrope, 
with the initials or mondgram embroidered in the corner 
in white. All sorts of fancy coloured borders appear on 
the new handkerchiefs, It is best not to try any hand- 
et flirtations with young men who are acquainted 
with you. 


G. A.—Alto-rilievo is a term designating that species 
of sculpture in which the figure stands completely 
out from the attached to it only in 
some places, and in- rs worked entirely round like 
single statues. The largest work ever executed in alto- 
Homa representing’ the repaiee ‘of, Alita by Be Pets 

represen °. y 
and st. Paul. The word is also written alto-relievo, and 
is mounced al-to-re-le-vo, the accent on the last 
syllable but one. 


E. G. W.—1. The name albino was first given by the 
Portuguese to the native whites on the coast of Africa. 
2. The skin and hair of the human albino are of a dull, 
milky white, and some of the eye are deep red. 

pp to animals, birds, and in- 
sects, as the white elephant, white mouse, white crow, 
and white blackbird. 4. According to Humboldt, 
albinos are more common among natives of dark skin 
and inhabiting hot climates. 5. Albinos are most 
generally of the male sex. 6. It is not understood to 
what cause the phenomenon is to be attributed. 


E. D. F.—The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbour measures 151 feet 1 inch from the bottom 
of the plinth to the tip of the torch flame, and stands 
805 feet 11 inches above low water mark. The fore- 
finger of the os right hand is over 7 feet long and 
over 4 feet in circumference at the second joint. It is 
the largest work of the kind ever completed. The 
Colossus at Rhodes could not bly have had the 
shape and size attributed to it. e statue of Armenius 
in Bavaria is about 94 feet in height ; that of St. Charles 
Borromeo in Lake Maggiore, 75 feet ; the Virgin of Puy 
52 feet, and the statue of Bavaria fl feet. It isa typified 
figure of a graceful, deep-browed woman, stately, clear- 
eyed, wise, and prudent like the Minerva of the Greeks. 


Tux Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpent? 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Aut Back N Parts and Voiumes are in print 
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NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part 
808 & 309, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post _ 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. XLIX., boun 
in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
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